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accumulation of up-to-date data. 


® Not mere editorial opinion but experience and practices 
of successful Underwriters — indexed for easy finding. 


HE DIAMOND LIFE BULLETINS SERVICE 
| eee you everything you need and can 
use in the way of selling ideas and statis- 
tical information “under one roof”. 


1 You gain access, thru The Diamond Life 
s Bulletins Service, to the best and most 
practical selling plans as they are developed by 
outstanding Underwriters. In many instances, 
extremely valuable ideas come to our desk auto- 
matically because of our long established editorial 
contacts over the entire country with the best 
thinkers in the business. In addition, ideas are 
gathered by personal conference, by regular 
monthly reviews of general business magazines, 
and texts on general selling, as well as current 
Life Insurance literature. 


, New and worthwhile plans and techniques 
® are yours as fast as they are developed — 
and, they are assured against loss because they can 


be easily and quickly incorporated in The Dia- 
mond Life Bulletins loose-leaf binders. Hence, 
your Service is always kept up to the minute. 


3 All this material is classified and indexed 
# for easy reference. Further, “Study or Refer- 
ence Guides” are now being supplied with each of 
the 34 major subjects treated in the Sales Section. 
These unique Guides are extremely useful for: (1) 
Individual study, (2) Material for Agency Meet- 
ings, (3) Copy for Agency Bulletins, ( Ad- 
dresses, (5) Sales letters, (6) Subject matter for 
Agency Clinics and discussion groups. 


4 You will also have at your finger tips a com- 
® posite rate book of 45 leading companies 
corrected monthly. Not merely announcements of 
changes as given in news magazines, but actual 
rates, actual dividends, actual surrender values and 
exact policy information as shown in company rate 
books and their supplements — filed where you 
can quickly and easily find them. 


TWO EASY MONTHLY PAYMENT PLANS 


I-year Time-Payment Plan; ($78) $6.50 with order and $6.50 a month for eleven months. 
2-year Time-Payment Plan; ($120) $5.00 with order and $5.00 a month for 23 months. 
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Indispensable 
The indispensable service of the life un- 
derwriter, with his ability to persuade a 
prospect that if he needs life insurance, he 
should buy it TODAY, is demonstrated by 
the cold facts of first year death claims, tens 
of thousands of which are paid each year. | 
Here is a résumé of some first year claims 
paid by The Connecticut Mutual last year. j WERE 
Kew if any of the policies represented by 
these claims would have existed had there D ISTR IBUTED TO 
been no such person as a life underwriter 
to urge the purchase of life insurance. U NION Ct NTRAL 
€ 
Age Age 
at at Paid by Paid by ‘ T 
Occupatios Issue Death renal of Death Insured Company Gain AGE N ¢ | N APRI L As fe be 
Salesman 40 41 Brain Tumor $ 646.20 $20,000.00 $19,353.80 
Student 19 20 Auto Accident 31.11 2,000.00* 1,968.89 
Nurse 34 35 Carcinoma 38.02 1,000.00 961.98 REP C F OM 
Legal Duties 33. 34 Lobar Pneumonia 54.96 2,000.00 1,945.04 
Official 53 53 Duodenal Ulcer 1,200.63 9,724.00 8,523.37 
Automobile Dealer 31 31 Auto Accident 49.46 4,000.00* 3,950.54 
Automobile Dealer 31 31 Auto Accident 49.46 4,000.00* 3,950.54 
Mechanical Engineer 26 26 Accidental Drowning 94.47 6,240.00* 6,145.53 
Teacher 21 21 + Lobar Pneumonia 36.80 2,000.00 1,963.20 
Sales Representative 47 47 Coronary Thrombosis 79.25 5,000.00 4,920.75 aaad 
Automobile Dealer 3! 31 Auto Accident 26.66 1,120.00 1,093.34 
Official 53 53 Duodenal Ulcer 1,800.95 14,586.00 12,785.05 : | 
Lawyer 34 34 Appendicitis 57.03 1,500.00 1,442.97 : ; N O N “ef <a 
Insurance Salesman 31 31 Coronary Occlusion 239.70 10,000.00 9,760.30 
Dentist 28 29 Staphylococcus 
Bacteremia 24.20 4,000.00 _—-3,975.80 AC | ING DE 
Manager (Store) 34 34  Entero Colitis 38.02 1,000.00 961.98 
Salesman 24 25 Asphyxia—Drowned 24:55 2,000.00* 1,978.45 
Electrical Engineer 47 47 Coronary Thrombosis 250.90 5,000.00 4,749.10 O N 
Truck Driver 29 29 Leukemia | 26.31 1,000.00 973.69 
Contractor 48 48 Auto Accident 179.70  20,000.00* 19,820.30 YW 
Contractor 48 48 Auto Accident 89.85  10,000.00* 9,910.15 ‘ 
Contractor 48 48 Auto Accident 165.70 10,000.00 9,834.30 i I 
Realtor S53 53 Perineal Cellulitis 28.63 1,000.00 971.37 P 
Service Station Oper- 29 29 Intestinal Obstruction 22.64 ~—_—‘1,000.00 977.36 ( 
ator 1 
Branch Manager 31«31_—« Accidental Drowning - 66.15 2,000.00* 1,933.85 : 
Service Station Oper- 29 29 Intestinal Obstruction 45.28 2,000.00 1,954.72 2 . 
ator n 
Merchant Tailor 29 29 Appendicitis 142.50 11,780.82t 11,638.32 ANZ EARLY RETURNS INDICATE . 
! . 7 Vv 
Inspector 44 44 Coronary Sclerosis 78.54 2,200.00 2,121.46 t 
Physician 29 29 Brain Tumor 113.20 5,000.00 4,886.80 FROM F R T Fl £ MILL ONS 
Manufacturer 50 '50 Arteriosclerosis 142.45 5,000.00 4,857.55 ou Q V iL \ f 
Student 23 23 Auto Accident 40.96 4,000.00* 3,959.04 NE & 5 £ +} RES T F 
Salesman 25 25 Asphyxia—Drowned 9.91 33,645.24*+ 33,635.33 W U IN 5. WILL UL ROM s 
1 
* Incl Double Indemnity 
udes Dovt | Pee ae THESE LEADS... ADDITIONAL n 
t Includes present values of extra benefits to be paid under Family Income Agreements. rn 
COMMISSIONS FOR . 
k 
UNION CENTRAL AGENTS. 
ONNECTICUT : 
{ } t 
v 
d 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - HARTFORD a 
Cc 
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Can Probe Affairs 
of the Counsellors, 
Says Engelsman 


New York State Life 
Underwriters in Annual 
Meeting 


The superintendent of insurance now 
has the right to examine the affairs of 
insurance counsellors as the result of 
an extension in the New York law cov- 
ering service organizations, R. G. Eng- 





R. G. ENGELSMAN 


elsman, general agent Penn Mutual 
Life, New York City, and newly elected 
president of the New York State Life 
Underwriters Association, pointed out 
in his report as chairman of that or- 
ganization’s general committee. The 
association, at its annual meeting in 
Syracuse, also elected Warren Smith, 
manager New York Life, Buffalo, as 
vice-president, and Philip Chase, North- 
western Mutual, Syracuse, as secretary- 
treasurer, 


Applies to Service Organizations 


As amended, the law applying to 
service organizations, while still includ- 
ing organizations covered previously, 
now provides that every person, corpo- 
ration, partnership or association which 
“furnishes information or advice to in- 
sured or prospective insured” shall be 
known as a service organization. 

This broadening of the provision’s 


scope is believed to be amply suffi- 
client to include insurance _ coun- 
sellors, who have been particularly 


troublesome in the life field since they 
were not responsible to the insurance 
department or any other branch of state 
authority. 
Some of the larger operators in the 
counsellor field have urged state ex- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 


Industrial Insurers Name __ Hohaus Cites 
Dobbs as President 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. — H. T. 
Dobbs, first  vice- president Industrial 
Life & Health of Atlanta, was elected 
president of the Industrial Insurers 
Conference at its annual meeting here. 
F. F. Leith, vice-president Peoples Life, 
D. C., was named chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. B. Langley, 
president Carolina Life and president of 
the conference in 1915, was elected vice- 
president, succeeding B. L. Tatman, 
president Reliable Life. H. C. FE. John- 
son, vice-president Interstate Life & 
Accident, was reelected secretary and 
Raymund Daniel continues as executive 
secretary-treasurer. C. P. Kendall, vice- 
president Washington National, and E. 
W. Craig, executive vice-president Na- 
tional Life & Accident, were elected to 
the executive committee for three year 
terms, W. B. Clement, assistant secre- 
tary Pilot Life, retiring. J. M. Drake, 
Empire Life & Accident, was elected 
for one year term and W. N. Culp, 
Southern Life, E. L. Phillips, Gulf Life, 
Jacksonville, for two year terms. 


Brother Also Was President 


Mr. Dobbs is the second member of 
his family to head the conference. An 
elder brother, R. H. Dobbs, who died in 
office, was president in 1933. H. TF. 
Dobbs completed 31 years’ service with 
the Industrial Life & Health this month 
and became president of the conference 
at its 31st annual meeting. Mr. Dobbs 
started in the business as an agent and 
was serving as manager for Florida 
when he was called to the home office 
in 1933 to succeed his elder brother. 
Mr. Dobbs was appointed chairman of 
the conference’s executive committee 
two years ago. 

Final registration was 178 and the 
addition of the four new member com- 
panies brought total membership to 52. 
Fifty-eight invitations were received for 
the 1941 meeting, the executive com- 
mittee being given the power to decide 
the time and place. 

Among the oustanding talks were 
those of two outstanding leaders from 
outside of the conference, H. J. John- 
son, president Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, and C. G. Taylor, Jr., second vice- 
president Metropolitan Life. Another 
highlight was the discussion by E. B. 
Smith, Greenville manager for the Car- 
olina Life, on the selection of agents 
and reduction of finals. Mr. Smith was 
the first fieldman to address a confer- 
ence session. 

The industrial agent, Mr. Johnson de- 
clared, touches the lives of a great many 
more people than the ordinary man. The 
industrial policyholder gets better serv- 
ice than the ordinary policyholder be- 
cause of the weekly contacts which the 
industrial man has with his assured, Mr. 
Johnson stated. People are not swayed 
by reason but by impressions and in the 
present state of flux are susceptible to 
misinterpretation, he said, unless a 
friendly understanding of the life insur- 
ance companies is built. The basic back- 
ground of democracy is built on the 
right of self determination, the basis of 
life insurance, Mr. Johnson asserted. 

Life insurance progress and most of 
the constructive criticism which has any 


foundation in fact, have come from the 
business itself, Mr. Taylor said. He 
traced the development of the policy and 
practices of the business, stressing the 
part life insurance payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries played during 
the depression. The record, he said, 
cannot but reflect credit upon the sys- 
tem of state supervision. The history 
of the development of the life insurance 
contract is in itself evidence that the 
business progresses best when it is per- 
mitted to develop under free and un- 
trammeled competition. Uniformity, he 
said, “may also be a prelude to stagna- 
tion.’ 

It is difficult to generalize on the 
lapse ratio situation because there are a 
large number of factors involved in each 
individual case. Each company should 
seek to improve its efficiency and serv- 
ice in every possible way, and thereby 
minimize its own lapse ratio, said 
H. C. E. Johnson, vice-president Inter- 
state Life & Accident, in his address on 
“Conservation of Industrial Business.” 
Too many men in the industrial busi- 
ness think of conservation only in terms 
of saving a piece of business that is 
four weeks in arrears and on the lapse 
sheet. Conservatien, he pointed out, 
begins in the actuarial and legal depart- 
ments, for it is only natural that a 
policy with rates, benefits and provisions 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 





New President 








JOHN M. LAIRD 


NEW YORK-—J. M. Laird, vice- 
president and secretary Connecticut 
General Life, was elected president of 
the Actuarial Society of America. He 
succeeds R. D. Murphy, vice-president 
and actuary Equitable Society. J. B. 
MacLean, associate actuary Mutual Life 
of New York and H. H. Wolfenden, con- 
sulting actuary and statistician, Toronto, 
were chosen vice-presidents. 


Distinctions Between 
Private, Social Plans 


Actuarial Speaker Says It 
Is Important to Define 
Differences 


R. A. Hohaus, in his presidential ad- 
dress at the meeting of the American 
Institute of Actuaries in Chicago this 
week, analyzed the differences in distri- 
bution or marketing processes between 
private insurance and social insurance. 

Mr. Hohaus, who is associate actuary 
of Metropolitan Life, asserted that 
recognition of the desirability of pro- 
viding social insurance to meet social 
needs may be entirely consistent with 
a firm belief that private insurance must 
continue to serve individual needs. Both 
may be essential institutions of the 
democratic framework, one complement- 
ing the other and hence the operation 
of the social scheme would not seem 
necessarily to upset the balance between 
private enterprise and governmental ac- 
tivity. However, he said, the boun- 
daries and other ‘characteristics of gov- 
ernment social insurance should be 
noted. Otherwise there may be some 
unrealistic thinking in regard to private 
and social insurance with. possibly un- 
fortunate results. 


Little Individual Service 


The distribution of social insurance is 
primarily a matter of setting up and op- 
erating the necessary machinery to as- 
sure proper compliance with the com- 
pulsory legal provisions of the particu- 
lar plan, according to Mr. Hohaus. Un- 
der the federal plan, employers and 
employes are required to make speci- 
fied standard contributions and _ the 
qualifying employes are automatically 
entitled to the specified standard bene- 
fits. Neither benefits nor contributions 
are flexible and little individual service 
for the insured is involved. To obtain 
such services as may be made available, 
the initiative generally rests in a large 
measure with the insured. 


Three Steps in Planning 


Private insurance, being voluntary, 
must meet definite needs and desires of 
the prospect. Since individual protec- 
tion requirements are not uniform, 
private insurance must be flexible and 
provided on an individual basis. Pro- 
duction machinery must deal with an in- 
dividual problem. Another problem con- 
sists of discharging a social function, 
that of effecting a wide distribution of 
insurance protection on a _ voluntary 
basis. To do that, insurance conscious- 
ness and action among prospects must 
be promoted and confidence of the in- 
sured retained. Production must also 
take account of a technical problem, 
risk selection, with which social insur- 
ance is not especially concerned. 

The individual problem involves in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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Present Scale effective date shown under company name. Actual History based on: 10 years, 1930; 20 years, 1920, 


May 24, 





1940 




















Total Net Annual Net Total Net Annual Net 
(M $4 Dividend Scale Annual 10 years’ 10 years’ | Net oA 10th year Cost me 20th year Cost if Cost if 
on ivi 
is Effective) Premium | Premiums | Dividends for 10 years | Cash Value Surrendered | Surrendered Cash Value Surrendered Surrendered 
at end of tenth year at end of 20th year 
Acacia Mutual Present Scale 22.03 220.30 Dividends} not available MOROD. Ni sAcsstes Sone cudiee aa neenees SRE | | tos coaraheea toe MER cara ee aie Oe oe 
Actual History 20.55 205.50 — not available | i ee EE eee eae: Changed to |Legal Reserve ijn 1922 
Aetne Life Present Scale 26.57 265.70 48.6 17. 131.00 86.02 8.60 328.00 97.90 4.90 
(Jan. 1, 1940) Actual History 24.89 248.90 43 "9 205.11 125.00 80.11 8.01 E 331.00 E(1) 89.41 E(1) 4.47 
Amer, Natl., Tex. Present Scale 20.77 207.70 Non-Par 207.70 115.00 92.70 9.27 302.00 113.40 5.67 
Actual History E 21.70 217.00 Non-Par 217.00 121.00 96.00 E 9.60 303.00 150.00 7.50 
Amer. United, Ind. Present Scale 22.84 228. 40 12.33 216.07 117.00 100. 43 10.04 302.00 128.50 6.42 
(April 1, 1940) Actual History Changed to |Old Line Basjis in 1933 
Atlantic Life Present Scale | {22.39 223.90 20.70 203.20 111.00 92. 20 9.22 311.00 78.64 3.93 
(After April 1, 1940) Actual History ae Sogn coe eo Se, ee en eee ae eee! | eee nee era) Acme ee a SS, Bs, | ee ee, eS 
Bankers, la. Present Scale | {26.77 267.70 55.98 211.72 138.01 73.71 7.37 327.58 77.06 3.85 
(Jan. 1, 1949) Actual History 26.28 262.80 62.23 200.57 135.76 64.81 6.48 310.75 98.88 4.94 
Bankers. Neb. Present Scale 28.11 281.10 50.76 230.34 122.00 108.34 10.83 328. 84.29 4.21 
(April 1, 1940) Actual History 25.88 258.80 38.82 219.98 136.00 83.98 8.40 290. 110.90 5.55 
Berkshire Life Present Scale 26.35 263.50 23.82 233.68 146.01 87.67 8.77 327.58 132.51 6.63 
(Before May 1, 1940) Actual History | E 26.48 264.80 28.39 236.41 147.51 88.90 E 8.89 327.58 117.53 5.88 
Business Men’s Present Scale 21.45 214.50 Non-Par 214.50 111.00 103.50 10.35 302.00 127.00 6.35 
Actua! History $319.91 199.10 Non-Par 199.10 135.00 64.10 41 Infor|mation not avalilable 
Calif.-Western States Present Scale | fE 22.36 223.60 Non-Par 223.60 116.00 107.60 10.76 306. 141. 7.06 
Actual History 21.19 211.90 Non-Par 211.90 125.00 86.90 8.69 303.00 160.80 8.04 
Canata Life Present Scale 24.84 Experience o/n Present Bajsis not sufficient 129.00 NORA | Rieter IN CEC eee a ea Beets cies 
(Before 4 1, 1940) Actua! History 27.90 279.00 35.62 243.38 148.00 95.38 9.54 331.00 112.01 5.60 
Central Life, ta. Present Scale 26.98 269.80 49.90 219.90 131.00 88.90 8.89 327.00 76.61 3.83 
(May 1, 1940) Actual History | E 26.86 E 268.60 E 52.18 E 216.42 E 126.00 E 90.42 E 9.04 302.00 110.86 5.54 
Columbian Natl. Present Scale 21.42 214.20 Non-Par 214.20 118.00 96. 20 9.62 311.00 117.40 5.87 
Actual History $19.71 197.10 Non-Par 197.10 128.97 68.13 $6.81 310.75 122.25 6.11 
Columbus Mutual Present Scale 121.30 213.00 25.42 187.58 125.00 62.58 6.26 303.00 70.02 3.50 
(April 1, 1940) Actual History E 26.50 E 265.00 E 50.92 E 214.08 E 127.00 E 87.08 E 8.71 303.00 115.11 5.76 
Connecticut General Present Scale 25.53 255.30 38.96 216.34 131.00 85.34 8.53 328.00 92.44 4.62 
Actual History 25.49 254.90 42.46 212.44 135.00 77.44 7.74 311.00 93.86 4.69 
Connecticut Mutual Present Scale 26.35 263.50 50.55 212.95 146.01 66.94 6.69 327.58 83.94 4.29 
(Jan. 1, 1940) Actual History 26.35 263.50 49.29 214.21 146.01 68.20 6.82 327.58 76.88 3.84 
Continental Amer. Present Scale $24.45 244.50 26.02 218.48 138.00 80.48 8.05 328.00 90.40 4.52 
(Jan. 1, 1940) Actual History ore se PUI, prea ice sae Re Pre ra (CeO een | | Ree PERM RSER| regener C RPC, mene ure e me 
Cont. Assur., ill. Present Scale "21.42 214.20 Non-Par 214.20 111.00 103. 20 10.32 *311.00 *117.40 *5.87 
Actual History 19.71 197.10 Non-Par 197.10 124.00 73.1 7.31 302.00 133.20 6.66 
Country Life Present Scale 22.32 223. Dividends} on New Premium) rates not ava |ilable Bing doate SAPP e acale Hera R eel Lia ear CITI ee APRON SPS IR 
(Feb. 1, 1949) Actual History 20.63 206.30 26.04 180.2 141.00 39.26 3.93 Notagieebie: | Bes snccceccacce 
Equitable Life, N. Y. Present Scale 28.11 281.10 73.80 207.30 131.00 76.30 7.63 327.00 - 3.98 
(Jan. 1, 1940) Actual History 28.11 281.10 70.23 210.87 146.00 64.87 6.49 327.00 66.10 3.31 
Equitable Life, fa. Present Scale 26.35 263.50 53.40 210.10 133.00 77.10 7.71 328.00 78.67 3.93 
(March 1, 1940} Actual History 26.38 263.80 58.43 205.37 136.00 69.37 6.94 311.00 79.26 3.96 
Fidelity Mutual Present Scale 26.24 262.40 44.84 217.56 146.00 71.56 7.16 327.00 90.48 4.52 
(Jan. 1, 1940} Actual History | E 26.00 260.00 45.01 214.99 137.00 77.99 EF 7.80 310.00 99 5.00 
Franklin Life Present Scale $20.79 207.90 Non-Par 207.90 113.00 94.20 9.49 $311.00 104. $5.24 
Actua! History | E 20.92 209.20 Non-Par 209.20 124.00 85.20 8.52 311.00 (1) 144.80 (1) 7.24 
General American Present Scale 25.11 251.10 30.97 220.1 131.00 89.13 8.91 327.00 88. 4.40 
(Jan. 1, 1940, Tentative Scale) Actual History Incorporjated as a stock company in 1933 
107.80 10.78 303.00 122. 6.13 
Great Southern, Tex. Present Scale | (2) 25.89 258.90 36.10 222.80 115.00 84.60 FE 8.46 E(1) 302.54 E 154.26 E7.71 
Actual History | E 20.66 206.60 Non-Par 206.50 122.00 56.09 6.61 333.00 53.51 2.68 
Great-West, Can. Present Scale 21.66 216.60 22.51 194.09 138.00 64.37 6.44 315.00 84.52 4.23 
(Jan. 1, 1949) Actual History 27.40 274.00 67.63 206.37 142.00 85.54 8.55 303.00 102.36 5.12 
Guarantee Mutual, Neb. Present Scale *21.60 216.00 7.46 208. 123.00 
(Mareh 1, 1940) Actual History Changed to} Old Line Baslis in 1931 76.80 7.68 327.58 108.75 5.44 
Guardian, N. Y. Present Scale 26. 263.50 40.69 222.81 146.01 66.76 6.68 327.58 82.28 4.11 
(Jan. 1, 1940) Actual History 26.35 263.50 50.73 we 77 146.01 
Home Life, N. Y. Present Scale $22.90 229.00 26.52 202.47 135.76 66.71 6.67 310.75 83.44 4.17 
(Jan. 1, 1940) Actua! History $22.90 ¢ 229.00 t 33.87 $195.13 $135.76 $59.37 $5.94 327.58 85.20 4.26 
lilinois Bankers Present Scale 19.91 199.10 Non-Par 199. 10 134.00 65.10 6.51 310.00 88.20 4.41 
Actual History Info}rmation not al vailable 
Indianapolis Life Present Scale 25.41 254.10 38. 26 215.84 125.00 90.84 9.08 302.00 114.74 5.74 
(Before July 1, 1940) Actual History 25.97 259.70 43.05 216.65 125.00 91.65 9.17 302.00 98.12 4.91 
Jefferson Standard Present Scale *25.72 257.20 51.90 205.30 122.00 83.30 *8.33 *328.00 66.51 *3.33 
(July 1, 1940) Actual History "25.72 257.20 53.37 203.83 146.00 57.23 *5.78 303.00 113.75 5.69 
John Hancock Present Scale 124.24 242. 40 46.09 196.31 146.00 50.31 $5.03 $328.00 43.33 $2.17 
(Jan. 1, 1940) Actual History | E 26.00 260.00 51.04 208 .96 137.00 71.96 E 7.20 311.00 97.41 4. 
Kansas City Present Scale $19.95 199.50 Non-Per 193.50 135.76 63.74 {6.37 $310.75 88.25 14.41 
Actual History | (3) 20.11 201.10 Non-Par 201.10 135.76 65.34 $(3) 6.53 $310.75 91.45 34.57 
Life ins. Co. of Va. Present Scale **21.14 211.40 Non-Par 211.40 111.00 100. **10.04 **311.00 111.80 **5.59 
Actual History 19.91 199.10 Non-Par 199.10 129.00 70.10 7.01 311.00 (3) 107.20 (3) 5.36 
Lincoin National Present Scale "20.78 207.80 Non-Par 207.80 126.00 81.80 *8.18 324.00 *91. *4.68 
Actual History FE 21.41 214.10 Non-Par 214.10 126.00 88.10 E 8.81 E 306.00 E 122.20 FE 6.11 
London Life Present Scale | E 24.66 246.60 54.88 191.72 136.00 55.72 E 5.57 E 326.00 E 42.88 E 2.14 
(Jan. 1, 1940) Actual History 21.40 214.00 26.10 187.90 142.00 45.90 4.59 315.00 53.75 2.69 
Manufacturers Life Present Scale 23.40 234.00 22.22 211.78 136.00 75.78 7.58 329.00 81.94 4.10 
(Jan. 1, 1940) Actua! History 23.40 234.00 19.34 214.66 153.00 61.66 6.17 332.00 114.73 5.74 
Massachusetts Mutual Present Scale 26. 263.50 46.41 217.09 146.01 71.08 7.11 327.58 91.67 4.58 
(Jan.1, 1940) Actual History 26.35 263.50 51.69 211.81 146.01 65.80 6.58 327.58 66.26 3.31 
Metropolitan Life Present Scale 122.56 225.60 94 188.66 131.00 57.66 5.77 $(4) 344.40 114.54 1.73 
(May 1, 1940) Actual History 321.40 214.00 34.33 179.67 135.60 44.07 4.41 (4) 326.13 $5.59 $.28 
Midiand Mutual Present Scale | }(5) 22.46 224.60 34.07 190.53 138.70 51.83 (5) 5.18 (5) 329.21 40.01 $(5) 2.00 
(Jan. 1, 1940) Actual History 25.36 253.60 42.18 211.42 128.42 83.00 8. 310.75 96.18 4.81 
Minnesota Mutual Present Scale 424.29 242.90 34.47 208.43 141.70 66.73 16.6 $327.60 80.87 $4.04 
(Before July 1, 1940) Actua! History | E 26.00 260.00 34.56 225.44 126.00 99.44 E 9.94 302.60 115.08 §.75 
Mutual Benefit Present Scale 26.35 263. 49.23 214.27 146.01 68. 26 6.83 327.58 89.57 4.48 
(Jan. 1, 1940) Actual History 26.35 263.50 53.89 209.61 146.01 63.60 6.36 327.58 62.52 3:33 
Mutual Life. N. Y. Present Scale 28.11 Not avijailable : : Base Set he ee 327.58 123.66 6.18 
(Jan. 1, 1940) Actua! History 28.11 281.10 62.52 218.58 146.01 72.57 7.26 327.58 78.72 3.94 
Mutual Trust Present Scale | (5) 24.30 243.00 38.45 204.55 146.64 57.91 (5) 5.79 (5) 329. 21 64.11 (5) 3.21 
(May 1, 1940) Actual History E 26.01 260. 10 42.44 217.66 137.14 80.52 E 8.05 E 314.40 112.09 FE 5.60 
National L. & A. Present Scale *19.91 199.10 Non-Par 199.10 135.60 63.50 *6.35 *310.80 -40 *4.37 
Actual History $19 91 199 10 Non-Par 199.10 135.60 63.50 $6.35 Not avjailable 
National Life, Vt. Present Scale 26.35 263.50 59.75 203.75 146.00 57.75 5.78 327. 65.01 3.25 
(Jan. 1, 1940) Actual History 26.35 263.50 53.80 209.70 146.01 63.69 6.37 327.58 65.96 3.30 
New land Mi Present Scale 27.00 270.00 54.98 215.02 146.01 69.01 6.90 327.58 85.39 4.27 
(Jan. 1, 1940) Actual History 27.00 270.00 67.41 202.59 146.01 56.58 5.66 327.58 59.68 2.98 
New York Life Present Scale 28.11 281.10 63.62 217.48 131.00 86.48 8.65 327.00 68.08 3.40 
(Jan. i, 1940) Actua! History 28.11 281.10 66.73 214.37 146.00 68.37 6.84 327.00 45.46 2.27 
Northwestern Mutual Present Scale 26.88 28. 70.84 197.96 146.01 51.95 5.20 327.58 59.81 2.99 
(Jan. 1, 1940) Actual History 26.88 268.80 74.92 193.88 146.01 47.87 4.79 327.58 40.49 2.02 
Northwestern Nationa! Present Scale 425.39 253.90 31.23 222.67 124.00 98.67 {9.87 {327.40 59.15 2.96 
(Before rod 1, 1940) Actual History | E 26.04 260.40 30.16 230.24 126.00 104.24 E 10.42 302.00 120.43 6.02 
Occidental, C Present Scale *20.62 208.20 Non-Par 208. 136.00 72.20 7.42 311.00 105. 40 5.27 
Actual History | E 21.07 210.70 Non-Par 210.7 127. 83.70 E 8.37 E 306.00 (3) 150.00 E(3) 7.50 
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Insured Flyers’ 
Mortality Higher 
Than All Flyers 


Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association Holds 
Rally in Chicago 


The fatality rate among insured flyers 
frequently exceeds that of all flyers, ac- 
cording to J. E. Hoskins} assistant 
actuary of Travelers, who gave a paper 
on aviation underwriting at the meeting 
of the Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association in Chicago this week. He 
ascribed the difference partly to the fact 
that those whose annual flying is greater 
are more likely to apply for insurance 
and partially to the fact that the insur- 
ance Statistics, unlike the government 
statistics, follow the individual who 
changes to a more hazardous type of 
flying. 

Mr. Hoskins observed that scheduled 
airline flying has become much safer, 
so that extra premiums for airline pas- 
senger flying will be unnecessary except 
for a relatively few whose flying is 
unusually extensive. It is not yet pos- 
sible, however, to grant airline travel 
coverage in the double indemnity benefit 
at standard rates where the assured flies 
more than a moderate amount. 


Accident Prone Pilots 


The aviation committee of the Actu- 
arial Society of America, he pointed out, 
recently found that pilots who have 
been involved in a flying accident in the 
past several years are more liable than 
the average pilot to be killed in a subse- 
quent accident, even though the pilot 
apparently was not to blame for the 
original accident. This may indicate a 
temperament that fails to allow a suffi- 
cient factor of safety, he declared. 

The aviation death rate among in- 
sured private pilots has been distinctly 
higher than that of all private pilots even 
though the companies have made a care- 
ful selection, he said. There is a wide 
difference in annual flying between one 
pilot and another, he pointed out. Be- 
cause of the government program of 
flying instruction in colleges, it is nec- 
essary to consider every college student 
as a potential aviation risk, he said. 
Whether this will affect action on the 
student’s application for insurance de- 
pends on the individual case. 

In connection with those insured ‘un- 
der a standard policy with the aviation 
hazard excluded except as an_ airline 
passenger, the aviation deaths, for which 
only a nominal benefit was paid, have 
outnumbered non-aviation deaths by 2 
to 1. 


Moral Hazard Treated 


W. H. Flanigan, assistant secretary of 
Connecticut General Life, gave a paper 
on moral hazard in life insurance. 
Moral hazard, he pointed out, touches 
such matters as personal habits, reputa- 


tion or character, business ethics, over 
insurance, financial irregularity, lack of 
insurable interest, environment and 


speculation. It means disregard for the 
rights of others, and often the rights 
of the insurer and its policyholders. The 
underwriter is not concerned with cen- 
soring or supervising the morals of 
applicants but with appraising them as 
insurance risks, 

Risks presenting a moral hazard and 
particularly those involving large 
amounts produce an increased mortality, 
he observed. There are no sure means 
of determining the facts and no scien- 
tific instruments to measure the depar- 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 











Ordinary Sales 
Up 15% in April 


Research Bureau Figures 
Gratifying—All Sections 
Show Gains 


A gain of 15 percent in ordinary life 
sales for April is reported by the Sales 
Research Bureau. All sections partici- 
pated in the gain, the greatest increases 


being shown in the south Atlantic 
(which includes Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, West 


Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Florida) and the east 
north central (which includes, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin). The south Atlantic section gained 
24 percent, and the east north central 20 
percent. 


General Increase Reported 


All states except three showed an in- 
crease in April over one year ago. Great- 
est increases were experienced in New 
Mauka with 76 percent, Nevada with 


46 percent, Georgia with 37 percent, 
Maine and Virginia with 36 percent 


each, and Florida with 31 percent. 

Los Angeles ordinary sales increased 
32 percent in April, Chicago 28 percent, 
Detroit 23 percent, Cley eland 18 percent, 
New York and Boston 15 percent, St. 
Louis 11 percent and Philadelphia 2 per- 
cent, 

Total ordinary sales in April amounted 
to $574,000,000, and sales for the year to 


date are slightly over $2,100,000,000. 
Since January monthly comparative 
sales ratios have climbed steadily. De- 


spite a 30 percent decrease in January, 
sales for the first four months of 1940 
are only 8 percent behind similar fig- 
ures tor 1939. 

Ordinary sales, exclusive of group in- 








Historical Names Seen in 
Believe-It-or-Not List 


Ripley’s “Believe-It-Or-Not” 
column last week carried an item 
to the effect that, “Sherman Lee 
living on Grant avenue (Indian- 
apolis) sold insurance through 
Lincoln Life to John Adams on 
Washington street.” We might 
add that the Lincoln National 
Life’s home office is located in 
Fort Wayne and faces Breckin- 
ridge, Harrison and Douglas 
streets. Furthermore, if the policy 
becomes a claim, settlement must 
be approved by Lee Wilks or A. 
W. Scott. 





surance, increases, revivals, and dividend 
additions, by sections follow: 


April 

Volume. Pet. 

in $1,000 Gain 
United States total..... K 15 
New England........ 16 
Middle Atlantic. a 13 
fast North Central... 20 
West North Central. 10 
South Atlantic 24 
East South Central. 08 
West South Central. 13 
LE re ae 17 
PRGENO- cccdatensacwxes 13 





Lehmkuhl Heads Neb. Group 


Walter B. Lehmkuhl, assistant secre- 
tary of American Reserve Life, Omaha, 
was elected president of the Insurance 
Institute of Nebraska at a meeting in 
Omaha. D. I. Parker, actuary Security 
Mutual of Nebraska, was named secre- 
tary. 

Col. C. B. Robbins, manager of the 
American Life Convention, gave a talk 
on the TNEC investigation. 

The retiring president, A. W. Mason, 
associate actuary of Lincoln Liberty 
Life, presided. : 

The annual picnic will be held in 
June at Linoma Beach, half way be- 
tween Omaha and Lincoln. 








Here 


income each month for life. 


But, unfortunately, 


estate finally amounted, 


only $54 a year for life. 


stances have not changed. 


* 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 





TIED UP 


was a policyholder who had accumulated an insur- 
ance estate of some $27,000, all of which he had carefully 
designated so that upon his death his wife was to receive $190 
That, of course, was a proper 
arrangement, sensibly protecting her interest. 


shortly before his death he surren- 
dered the major portion of this insurance, so that his insurance 
not to >: 
result is that the widow will receive, not $190 a month, but 


In this instance she would be much better off receiving 
the $1,693 in a lump sum, or at least distributed over the 
months of one year, so that she might be tided over her diffi- 
cult first year as a widow. But the insurance company is 
powerless to make such a readjustment. 


This case illustrates the value of a careful periodical 
checkup of policyholders’ plans, to make sure that cireum- 
Otherwise the protective value of 
life insurance could be made ineffective by the very clauses 
which, under other conditions, 
too rapid distribution of life insurance funds. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


27,000 but to $1,693. The 


had been intended to prevent 


+ 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 

















Need Underwriting 
Training of Agents, 
Cleary Declares 


Company President Ad- 
dresses Home Office Un- 
derwriters at Chicago 


Agents are in effect underwriters, 
either good or bad, M. J. Cleary, presi- 
dent Northwestern Mutual Life, told the 
Home Office Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion at its spring meeting in Chicago 
this week. Mr. Cleary dropped the 
thought that selection of the agency 
personnel may very largely 
the quality of the business secured. 
and attitude of 


determine 
The 


quality the agent, his 





M. J. CLEARY 


education and morale are matters with- 
in home office control. 

“If we are going to justify continued 
talking and writing about life under- 
writing being a profession—and I think 
it is if it is properly and effectively 
done,” he said, “we have considerable 
house cleaning to do. The public is not 
going to take our claims very seriously 
if it sees a fairly large percentage of 
men now holding contracts called ‘pro- 
fessional underwriter.’ We owe an im- 
provement in this respect to men and 
women in the business who have earned 
the right to be classified as professional 
in their service. 


Demands Reducing Force 


“This means reducing our agency 
forces and probably our volume. The 
reduction in volume, if any, will in my 
opinion be temporary for two reasons. 

‘irst, because there will be a better ac- 
ceptance of the life men by the public, 
and secondly, more men of the type we 
want, who are now kept out by the 
‘failures’ they see, will come in.’ 

The companies must look to effective 
underwriting, conservation and expense 
control to provide lower net cost of in- 
Surance and a margin of safety, Mr. 
Cleary said. The agent should under- 
stand this and recognize his interest in 
the situation and the important part he 
can play in producing satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Mr. Cleary considers it logical and 
appropriate to designate the agent as 

“underwriter” if he measures up to the 
implications. It is the job of the home 

office to assist and train him to do so 
This educational responsibility, he said, 
rests squarely on the head officials in 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 
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FINANCIAL FIGURES 


OF COMPANIES WITH 100 MILLION OR MORE ORDINARY IN FORCE 















































~ Ratio 
Company ; Net Surplus Surp. Total P Total 
Location Year Admitted Capital and Net & Cap. Total Premium Total Total Paid Disburse- 
Page Or ae Assets — Reserves .. Net Liabilities Income Income Policyhoiders ments 
ar or Non-Par) unds leaserves 
Acacia Mutual (1868) | 1939 86,710,543 Mutual 3,412,797 76,822,121 | 4.44% 84,297,747 11,007,520 16,883, 153 5,434,438 9,985,746 
Washington, D. C. (Par) 1938 79,687,616 Mutual 3,000,846 70,953,006 | 4.23% 77,486,769 10,845,575 16,327,324 5,466,954 9,657,106 
Aetna Life® (1850) | 1939 670,905,658 15,000,000 31,755,402 492,310,506 | 9.50% 634,050,256 94,926, 140,197,650 62,745,205 110,009,721 
Hartford, Conn. (P. & N P.) | 1938 621,319,457 15,000,000 25,546,975 455,629,355 | 8.90% 585,932,481 91,162,006 131,811,703 61,863,028 88,478,583 
Amer. National (c) (1905) | 1939 82,190,227 2,000,000 13,583,244 63,625,772 | 24.49% 70,106,983 19,276,252 23, 101,323 6,443,790 15,309,058 
Galveston, Tex. (Non-Par) 1938 74,672,003 2,000,000 13,026,550 56,738,305 | 26.48% 62,895,453 17,463,6 21,064,262 6,030,545 13,499,603 
Amer. United (1877) | 1939 51,473,635 Mutual 3,814,027 44,813,728 8.51% 48,973,635 6,354,194 9,327,620 4,962,295 7,511,564 
Indianapolis, Ind. (P.& N.P.) | 1938 49,225,595 Mutual 3,019,047 43,523,242 | 6.94% 46,975,595 5,876,282 883, 4,886,142 7,593,826 
Atlantic Life (1900) | 1939 31,304,448 500,000 462,846 26,795,224 3.59% 30,403,602 832,780 5,709,663 2,780,237 4,254,123 
Richmond, Va. (P. & N. P.) 1938 29,836,512 500,000 432,320 25,629,601 | 3.64% 28,954,192 3,764,818 5,539,412 2,680,399 4,172,369 
Bankers (1879) | 1939 240,079,449 Mutual 13,849,783 179,555,968 7.71% 228,479,661 24,765,870 963, 18,289,874 28,301,257 
Des Moines, Ia. (Par) 1938 228,390,518 Mutual 13,068,819 171,489,219 | 7.62% 217,821,699 24,748,997 39,108,983 18,300,045 27,015,682 
Bankers Life ( ) | 1939 39,759,968 500, 5,239,129 28,386,626 20. 43°% 35,666,737 3,057,0 061, 109, 6,039,906 
Linco'n, Neb. (P. & N. P.) 1938 40,784,292 500,000 5,446,319 28,337,270 | 20.98% 36,700,583 3,130,224 5,065,001 3,260,698 4,850,206 
Berkshire Life (1851) | 1939 64,126,867 Mutual 1,840,918 54,179,123 3.40% 62,825,949 6,274,413 11,458,975 5,198,678 8,770,562 
Pittsfield, Mass. (Par.) 1938 61,551,617 Mutual 1,942,445 52,675,731 | 3.69% 60,009,172 6,872,708 11,203,332 5,237,404 8,411,969 
Business Men's (1909) | 1939 19,839,704 500,000 1,308,949 14,024,621 | 12.90% 18,305,755 || (a) 5,467,125 | (a) 6,512,010 | (a) 2,241,566 | (a) 4,473,270 
Kansas City, Mo. (N. Par.) 1938 17,800,112 500,000 1,141,567 12,380,336 | 13.26% 16,408,575 |] (a) 5,173,384 | (a) 6,200,157 | (a) 2,158,165 | (a) 4,330,811 
Calif.-Western States‘ (1910) | 1939 53,843,770 &75,000 2,420,000 46,142,728 | 7.14% §2,198,770 || (a) 7,326,412 | (a) 10,738,811 4,501,863 | (a) 8,578,631 
Sacramento, Calif. (P.& N.P.) | 1938 51,489,506 875,000 2,167,699 44,196,182 | 6.88% 50,164,506 |] (a) 6,868,308 | (a) 10,027,776 4,010,411 | (a) 7,087.5 
Canada Life 1847) | 1939 274,058,816 1,000,000 11,798,778 231,025,979 | 5.54% 267,029,086 24,930, 46,452,582 963, 43,989, 262 
Toronto, Can. (P. & N. P.) 1938 269,083,265 1,000, 10,713,139 232,063,269 | 5.05% 262,559, 147 25,322,765 42,970,372 24,642,372 36,517,012 
Central Life (n) (1896) | 1939 49,037,031 Mutual 3,878,551 -37,972,950 | 10.21% 45,158,480 469,337 8,709,519 3,423,870 6,123,134 
Des Moines, Ia. (Par.) 1938 46,469, 155 Mutual 30,531 36,094,246 | 10. 89°%, 42,538,624 4,885,599 7,697,559 3,348,529 ,635,712 
Columblan National*® (1902) | 1939 48,138,785 2,000,000 1,529,068 40,409,594 | 8.73% 45,358,717 5,415,816 | (a) 8,439,859 3,947,063 | (a) 6,483,836 
Boston, Mass. (Non-Par.) 1938 46,216,669 2,000,000 950,969 39,273,958 | 7.51% 43,590,700 583,865 | (a) 8,349,152 965,943 | (a) 6,364,716 
Columbus Mutual* (1907) | 1939 34,575,322 500,000 2,208,398 25,101,597 | 10.79% 32,016,924 || (a) 4,674,868 | (a) ,130, 2,593,168 | (a’ 4,479,774 
Columbus, Ohio (Par.) 1938 31,899,350 500,000 2,025,623 23,411,729 | 10.79% 29,523,727 |] (a) 4,498,373 | (a) 6,574,039 2,135,031 | (a) 4,479,468 
Connecticut General® (1865) | 1939 2€5,319,404 3,000,000 11,428,687 215,706, 693 -69% 254,138,717 35,049,617 | (a) 54,757, 21,818,168 | (a) 36,688,324 
Hartford, Conn. (P.& N.P.) | 1938 246,598,612 3,000,000 9,856,579 201,580,988 | 6.38% 236,571,033 6,780,877 | (a) 54,649,152 21,183,802 | (a) 34,993,063 
Connecticut Mutual (1846) | 1939 365,498,997 Mutual 14,884,752 282, 189,533 §.27% 352,478,499 44,294,816 72,340,484 669, 44,782,582 
Hartford. Conn. (Par.) 1938 336,215,698 Mutual 12,487,010 262,679,883 | 4.75% 324,538,687 41,354,782 64,949,054 26,334, 108 41,669,136 
Continental Amer. (1907) | 1939 24,858,492 637,530 1,684,182 19,349,002 | 12.00% 22,799,134 3,726,960 5,133,414 1,874,856 3,423,980 
Wilmington, Del. (Par.) 1938 23,096,465 637,530 1,653,024 17,907,355 | 12.79% 21,077,619 3,555,716 4,785,133 1,649,683 2,927, 
Continental Assurance* (1911) | 1939 33,650, 142 1,000,000 2,922,443 26,460,158 | 14.82°, 30,007,699 6,009,100 | (a) 8,112,986 2,426,642 | (a) 4,828,203 
Chicago, Ill. (P. & N. P.) 1938 30,438,336 1,000,000 2,782,100 23,889,039 | 15.83% 26,931,236 5,641,908 | (a) 7,377,286 2,094,266 | (a) 4,434,263 
Country Life (1928) | 1939 10,674,578 200,000 1,551,145 7,694,525 | 22.76% 9,273,433 2,697,832 3,271,372 603,921 1,290,319 
Chicago, Ill. (Par.) 1938 8,635,011 200,000 1,289,141 6,288,150 68% 7,445,870 2,438,643 2,934,207 639,764 1,295,941 
Equitable Life* (1859) 1939 2,401,891,529 Mutual 90,762,658 : 937,812,720 4.68% 2,317,995,871 274,528,048 426,803,910 191,878,327 293,731,403 
New York, N. Y. (Par.) 1938 2,260,913, 149 Mutual 80,270,922 1,835,486,384 | 4.37% 2,182,101,227 278,997,524 427,386,355 190,761,068 279,676,451 
Equitable Life om 1939 193,491,374 1,000,000 7,777,602 149,275,192 | 5.88% 184,713,772 19,493,231 31,946,482 12,431,628 20,560,284 
Des Moines, Ia. (P. & N. P.) 1938 132,251,842 1,000,000 7,048,520 142,330,607 5.65% 174,203,322 20,049,014 31,740,892 12,112,009 19,915,557 
Fidelity Mutual (1878) | 1939 129,164,240 Mutual 6,468, 102,189,599 | 6.33% 124,695,401 13,301,641 086, 5: 11,007,639 17,037,714 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1938 123,172,359 Mutual 6,412,233 97,731,209 | 6.56% 116,760,126 13,588,876 22,233,423 10,905,595 16,746,703 
Franklin Life (1 1939 39,566,708 250,000 1,189,902 34,958,023 | 4.12% 38,126,806 775, 7,078,114 2,971,971 5,113,437 
Costas Id, 1. (P. & r af ) 1938 37,503,496 250,000 1,035,364 33,225,598 | 3.87% 36,213,132 ,660,149 6,753,991 2,814,406 4,844,347 
American® 1933) | 1939 128,415,949 (t) 500,000 6,971,554 108,725,860 6.87% 126,207,500 13,101,010 | (a) 23,655,012 13,506,140 | (a) 20,853,259 
St. "Loy, Mo. (P. & ni P.) 1938 126,068,595 500,000 5,011,209 108,418,678 | 5.08% 123,607,911 13,471,744 | (a) 23,520,446 13,851,905 | (a) 20,722,081 
Great Southern (1909) | 1939 52,263,420 3,000,000 1,788,020 44,117,479 | 10.85% 48,263,420 6,439,825 9,341,140 3,456,393 6,946,121 
Houston, Tex. (P. & N. P.) 1938 49,895,382 3,000,000 1,628,082 42,120,328 | 10.99% 45,895,382 6,572,102 9,346,192 3,649,904 6,768, 
Great-West Life (1892) | 1939 167,448,590 1,000,000 5,604,774 134,575,734 | 4.91% 160,843,816 16,945,035 27,348,504 13,730,164 22,382,210 
Winnipeg, Can. (P. & N. P.) 1938 162,543,935 1,000,000 5,462,950 129,486,711 | 4.99% 159,080,985 17,507,215 28,003,876 13,837,265 21,388,354 
Guarantee Mutual (1901) | 1939 23,400,403 Mutual 2,578,074 18,546,471 | 13.90% 21,822,329 3,658,833 5,196,742 2,092,609 3,682,521 
Omaha, Neb. (Par.) 1938 21,856,889 Mutual 2,422,523 17,344,202 | 13.97% 20,434,366 3,830,798 5,086,292 1,949,107 492,54 
Guardian Life (f) (1860) | 1939 140,201,534 ,000 6,669,459 107,634,384 6.38% 134,732,075 16,488,820 26,709,276 i 210,736 19,325,306 
New York, N. Y. (Par.) 1938 132,964,301 200,000 6,746,723 101,954,502 | 6.81% 127,750,573 16,910,865 27,296,571 11,234,715 19, 144,150 
Home Life (1860) | 1939 106,922,369 Mutual 4,650,635 86,126,958 5.40% 102,621,734 12,411,416 19,177,346 8,004,319 13,615,469 
New York, N. Y. (Par.) 1938 101,202,739 Mutual 4,413,992 81,860,595 | 5.39% 97,138,747 11,723,127 18,637,088 8,730,272 13,496,173 
Ilinols Bankers* (1897) | 1939 26.913,404 000 1,094,833 20,325,237 | 6.37% 25,918,571 || (a) 2999,109 | (a) 4,618,778 | (m) 3,499,501 | (a) 5,282,219 
Monmouth, IIl. (Non-Par. * 1938 27,567,488 200,000 937,993 20,936,680 | 5.44% 26,689,495 |] (a) 3,331,371 | (a) 5,983,082 | (m) 8,772,301 | (a) 10,587,209 
Indianapolis Life (1905 1933 24,003,829 Mutual 1,512,306 19,288,315 7.849% 22,791,523 3,334,248 5,110,908 1,657,941 3,199,015 
Indianapolis . Ind. (Par) 1938 22,094,812 Mutual 1,366,669 17,802,428 3 7.68% 21,028,143 3,156,885 4,893,139 834,65 3,200,427 
Jefferson Standard (1907) | 1939 87,500,541 2,000,000 4,300,000 68,730,869 | 9.17% 82,500,541 12.344, 260 17,996,596 6,352,937 10,843,948 
Greensboro, N.C. (P. & N. P.) | 1938 80,008, 2,000,000 3,600,000 62,988,769 | 8.89% 79,503,972 11,487,457 16,754,837 5,996,202 11,418,144 
John Hancock® (c) (1862) | 1939 981,719,965 Mutual 90,428,999 787,357,401 | 11.49% 918,758,628 155,526,004 | (a) 209,662,946 94,972,750 | (a) 148,876,662 
Boston, Mass. (Par.) 1938 920,507,589 Mutual 81,693,361 743,133,272 | 10.99% 864,497,228 163,887,048 | (a) 212,894,272 92,340,621 | (a) 147,151,971 
Kansas City Life (1895) | 1939 112,842,489 1,000,000 6,205,984 100,359,820 | 7.18% 105,636,506 12,493,190 18,391,702 8,738,6: 13,718,129 
Kansas City, Mo. (Non-Par.) | 1938 103,467,061 1,090,000 6,021,441 173,232 | 7.30% 101,445,620 12,134,859 17,695,180 8,646,723 13,774,329 
Life Ins. Co. of Va. (ec) (1871) | 1939 105,334,172 6,000,000 10,956,930 81,584,095 | 20.78% 92,927,242 15,395, 134 21,486,492 7,638,134 16,343,755 
Richmond, Va. (Non-Par.) 1938 100,670,847 6,000,000 10,857,844 77,682,351 | 21.70°% 88,363,003 15,232,599 20,747,196 7,326,695 15,378,602 
Lincoln National cae) 1939 156,891,185 2,500,000 6,441,165 106,931,702 | 8.36% | (j) 150,391,185 25,049,587 | (k) 39,305,692 13,127,669 | (k) 29,652,708 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. (P.& N. P.) | 1938 147,947,028 2,500,000 5,421,462 100,181,452 | 7.91% | (j) 141,947,028 23,484,329 | (k) 36,985,163 12,587,179 | (k) 26,989,718 
— Life (c) (1874) | 1939 134,970,839 350,000 9,241,474 101,199,083 9.48% 128, 159,365 18,143,081 26,981,422 11,427,313 18,£63,898 
London, Ont. Can.(P. & N. P) | 1938 126,476, 114 300,000 7,829,786 95,966,497 | 8.47% 120,277,766 17,637,442 25,684,337 10,036,688 16,949,435 
Manufacturers Life (1887) | 1939 177,808,634 1,500,000 8,591,451 146,929,609 6.87°% 167,717,183 24,043, 109 36,186,406 16,822,215 25,981,338 
Toronto, Can. (P. & N. P.) 1933 167,371,396 1,500,000 6,681,814 133,714,394 5.90% 158,349,328 24,329,309 35,836,849 14,929,954 23,518,408 
Massachusetts Mut. (1851) | 1939 688,640,431 Mutual 27,050,794 503,220,333 | 5.38%, 668,243,637 67,894,508 119,939, 188 48,036,S85 80,04, 
Springfield, Mass. (Par.) 1933 647,746,901 Mutual 27,437,902 476,787,371 | 5.75% 626,809,000 €8,711,082 118,097,724 48,220,319 81,384,654 
Metropolitan Lifet (1866) | 1939 5,141,986, 181 Mutual 326,337,567 4,375, 245,729 7.46% 4,832, 268,614 (c) 765,963,474 |(a) 1,056,713,245 589,524,231 | (a) 863,432,354 
New York, N. Y. (Par.) 1938 4,942,900,417 Mutual 313,391,071 4,206,002,832 | 7.45% 4,659,509,346 || (c) 753,617,619 |(a) 1,027,296,139 552,118,895 | (a) 817,797,695 
Midland Mutuat (1905) | 1939 31,461,857 300,000 2,270,341 24,275,433 | 10.59°7 29,594,347 3,859,632 5,881,842 2,341,924 3,918,975 
Columbus, Ohio (Par.) 1938 29,477,050 000 2,248,686 22,626,050 | 11.26%; 27,662,845 3,702,043 5,554,222 1,965,426 3,504,93 
Minnesota Mutual (1880) | 1939 47,779,732 Mutual 3,066,705 36.277,368 | 8.45° 45,063,027 6,774,152 9,780,499 2,820, 6,542,048 
St. Paul, Minn. (Par.) 1938 44,472,700 Mutual 2,850,262 33,904,232 | 8.41° 41,972,437 6,657,215 9,391,041 3,579,725 5,994,763 
Mutual Benefit (1845) 1939 713,917,673 Mutual 30,314,767 558,415, 266 §.43° 683,602,906 73,716,175 118,710,738 015,487 86,000,358 
Newark. N. J. (Par.) 1933 677,549,144 Mutual 29,291,172 533,349,032 5. 49° 648,257,972 Tis 836,308 115,543,747 57,353,462 84,721,354 
Mutua! Life (1842) | 1939 1,444, 467,622 Mutual 51,423,482 1,136,602,928 4.52, 1,393,044, 140 144,077,389 220,532,183 121,641,762 172,853,283 
New York, N. Y. (Par) 1938 1,399,427,496 Mutual 49,548,011 1,105,191,193 | 4.48¢ 1,349,879,485 149,731,771 223,569,989 123,171,334 170,618,616 
Mutual Trust (1905) | 1939 46,463,432 Mutual 3,281,718 37,079,182 | 8.85% 44,631,714 5,66 2,895 8,603,522 3,527,065 5,530,203 
Chicago, II. (Par.) 1938 43,588,261 Mutual 3,122.575 35,059,876 | 8.91% 41,865,686 5,662,842 8,251,166 3,216,608 5,366,331 
National L.& A.(c,e) (1800) 1939 72.607,838 4,000,000 7.453,570 | (a) 57, 698,410 19.85%, 63,354,268 || (a) 26,442,164 9,411,497 7,620,565 20,121,127 
Nashville, Tenn. (Non-Par.) 1938 63,074,521 4,000,000 5,660,613 | (a) 49,883,870 | 19.379, 55,013,907 |} (a) 23,874,537 26,654,872 7,077, 19,670,050 
National Life (1848) | 1939 215,021,262 Mutual 11,224,492 175,653,248 | 6.39°% 205,796,770 21,708,308 35,378,700 17,896,6 25,956,064 
Montpelier. Vt. /Par.) 1938 205,110,329 Mutual 11,123,320 169,155,368 | 6.58% 195,986,377 21,924,076 34,690,752 17,555,915 26,015,613 
New England Mutual (1835) 1939 468,660,456 Mutual 19, 010,803 371,118,967 5.12% 451,849,653 59,087,625 88,689,545 39,074,811 57,189,793 
Boston, Mass. (Par.) 1938 435,723,679 Mutual 17,381,044 348,429,991 .99% 420,842,635 58,954,421 87,143,934 38,559,585 55,856,681 
New York Life (1841) | 1939 2,762,278,483 Mutual 179,029,022 1,991,581,644 | 8.99% ?,586,639,461 255,310,439 453,210,208 210,625,618 330,155,199 
New York, N. Y. (Par.) 1938 2,647,454,712 Mutual 172,945,211 1,915,958,474 9.08% 2,477,899,501 264,646,243 439,551,787 201,494,937 349,710,138 
Northwestern Mutual (1857) | 1939 1,292,422,815 Mutual 57,186,343 1,027,211,948 5.57% 1,235, 236,472 128,602,067 211,532,162 102,100,079 150,628,044 
Milwaukee, Wis. (Par.) 1938 1,233,101,693 Mutual 53,288,857 987,117,582 | 5.40% 1,179,812,836 130,651,835 210,786,341 109,314,093 150,643,267 
Northwestern Natl. (1885) | 1939 75,205, 180 1,100,090 4,357,918 57,394,022 | 9.51% 71,661,693 10,630,054 15,160,680 5,907,791 10,232,398 
vn ee Minn (P. . N.P.) | 1938 70,141,613 1,190,000 5,079,985 53,555,052 | 11.54% 64,876.295 10,593,377 14,930,878 5,659,854 9,972,342 
Occidenta (1906) | 1939 65,912,661 1,000,000 3,152,034 43,960,162 9.44% 62,786,489 11,801,790 | (a) 18,290,673 5,245,259 | (a) 12,513,762 
Los A: A Cal.(P.&N.P.) | 1938 59,540,930 1,000,000 2,657,846 38,816,694 | 9.42% 56,809,597 10,881,855 | (a) 17,897,974 4,011,995 | (a) 10,924,375 
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Housing Projects 
Plan Is Sponsored 
in Calitornia 


SAN FRANCISCO — Anticipating 
the passage by the California legislature 
of the act permitting investment in 
“comprehensive moderate cost housing 
projects” by insurance companies, the 
division of insurance is engaged in 
preparation of forms to put such proj- 
ects in motion and handle the applica- 
tion of the Metropolitan Life or any 
other company desiring to take advan- 
tage of the provisions of the proposed 
act. 
The Metropolitan Life has signified 
its desire to invest $10,000,000 in such 
a project and it is understood the first 
one to be undertaken in California will 
be in Los Angeles with rents ranging 
from $65 to $90 per month for the apart- 
ments. 


Must Have $50,000,000 Assets 


It is understood the proposed legisla- 
tion will require companies interested 
in making such investments have ad- 
mitted assets of not less than $50,000,- 
000; that such investment, together with 
all other imvestments of the company 
in real estate of all kinds wherever situ- 
ated, shall not exceed 12% percent of 
its admitted assets and that the aggre- 
gate investment by any company in all 
such projects shall not exceed the value 
of its assets in excess of the sum of its 
liabilities for losses reported, expenses, 
taxes, and all other indebtedness, re- 
serve and reinsurance. Further that no 
such project may be undertaken by a 
company unless the investment in land 
and improvements exceeds $1,000,000 
and that the company will waive its 
constitutional right to deduct from its 
eross premiums tax the real estate taxes 
paid by it on the project. 

It is further understood that consid- 
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erable authority will be placed in the 
hands of the insurance commissioner, 
who will be required to pass upon all 
applications for investment in such 
projects, giving him the power to make 
investigation of the proposed projects 
and the condition of the company and 
to deny the application when it appears 
that such investment would be hazard- 
ous to the company, its policyholders or 
the prblic. All applications for permits 
must be filed with the commissioner 
prior to Dec. 31, 1941. 

Another provision which, it is under- 
stood, is contained in the proposed leg- 
islation is one which declares the en- 
tire act unconstitutional should the 
waiver of the right of the companies to 
deduct real estate taxes from gross 
premium taxes be held unconstitutional. 


Commissioners’ Reservations 

HARTFORD-—So far, there have 
been hotel reservations made by 35 
commissioners from the United States 
for the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers to be held in the Bond Hotel, June 
25-27. Two Canadian superintendents 
have made reservations and the Puerto 
Rico superintendent, H. R. Ball of San 
Juan, has also signified his intention of 
being present. 

President Neslen recently extended a 
special invitation to Superintendent Ball. 
A like invitation has been extended to 
the superintendent of insurance of Mex- 
ico, but so far no response has been 
received. 


Problems of employment, training and 
financing of agents will be discussed in 
a life men’s training school to be con- 
ducted at Austin, Tex., by the Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life, May 30-31. 
The school will be conducted by B. T. 
Cantrell of Houston, state manager. 
Speakers will include two men from the 
home office. R. P. Cox, vice president 
and agency-manager, and Ernie Gutter- 
son, inspector of agencies. 


Medical Section 
Program Given 


The preliminary program has_ been 
completed for the meeting of the Medical 
Section of the American Life Convention 
at Colorado Springs, June 4-6. Dr. T. 
H. Dickson, Minnesota Mutual Lie, is 
program chairman. 

Dr. M. B. Bender, Guardian Life, will 
give the opening address as chairman of 
the section. Greetings will be extended 
by C. A. Craig, chairman National Life 
& Acident, and president American Life 
Convention; C. B. Robbins, manager 
A. L. C., and H. M. Frost, New Eng- 
land Mutual Life, who is president of 
the Association of Life Insurance Medi- 
cal Directors. 

Dr. H. E. Ungerleider, Equitable So- 
ciety, will give a paper on cardiac ar- 
rhythmia with discussion by J. V. Bell, 
National Fidelity Life, and R. E. Mc- 
Lochlin, National Old Line, Arkansas. 

Albert Tormey, National Guardian 
Life, will give a paper on osteomyelitis 
with discussion by O. S. Randall, Mid- 
land National Life, and J. H. Ready, 
General American Life. 

At the second day’s session, there will 
be a paper on pleurisy by H. E. Flans- 
burg, Bankers Life of Nebraska, with 
discussion by B. H. Olson, Great-West 
Life, and Dr. C. S. Gydesen of Colorado 
Springs. There will be a paper on 
asthma, bronchitis and bronchiectasis by 
Dr. B. T. D. Schwarz, Bankers National 
Life, with discussion by Dr. E. E. Sim- 
mons, Service Life, and Dr. D. E. 
Yochem, Farm Bureau Life. 

At the final. day’s session there will 
be a paper on dust as an underwriting 
hazard by Dr. A. J. Lanza, and R. J. 
Vane, Metropolitan Life, with discussion 
by Morris Pitler, Mutual Life, and Dan- 
iel Harrington, Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The final feature will be a paper on 
injuries of the brain and spinal cord, ef- 
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fects and treatment, by W. M. Craig of 
Mayo Clinic, Kochester, Minn., with dis- 
cussion by Dr. D. S$. Pulford, Califor- 
nia-Western States Life, and Philip 
Work, University of Colorado Medical 
School. 


Miss. Institute Draws 
200 from Three States 


About 200 lite insurance men from 
Mississippi, west Tennessee and eastern 
Arkansas attended the institute at Ox- 
ford, Miss., which was sponsored by the 
University of Mississippi together with 
the Memphis Life Underwriters Associ- 
ation and the association at Jackson, 
Miss. About 50 students in the depart- 
ment of business administration at the 
university also attended the meeting. 
Then there was a joint meeting for the 
entire student body of the university, 


numbering about 1,500, the speaker 
being Edward J. Barry, an attorney of 
Memphis. 


Dr. Roscoe Arant of the University of 
Mississippi told something of the pur- 
pose of the meeting. Talks were given 
by Commissioner Williams of Missis- 
sippi, C. W. Vinton of Union Planters 
National Bank & Trust Co., Memphis; 
Col. Frank Amthor, director of educa- 
tion for agents training of Equitable So- 
ciety; Guy C. Lyman of New Orleans, 
general agent for Pacific Mutual Life 
and A. E. Reed of Memphis, special 
agent for Equitable Society. 

J. S. Knight, president of the Jack- 
son association; Bolling Sibley, general 
agent for Penn Mutual, Memphis, and 
Hugh B. Jones, president Memphis as- 
sociation, presided at the different 
sessions. 


The A. M. Best Company, 75 Fulton 
street, New York, has got out in 
pamphlet form the complete testimony 
of Mr. Best before the TNEC, giving 
the remarkable financial record of the 
life insurance business. Copies are sold 
at 10 cents each. 

















[OR & STEADY FLOW OF 
LEADS HELPS JOHN 


LINCOLN SELL // 


THIS LOOKS LIKE A FINE LEAD 
FROM OUR AGENT IN LOS ANGELES 
— T'LL CALL TODAY 


















MR. POLICYHOLDER, YOU INQUIRED 
ABOUT OUR $150 A MONTH PLAN? 











YES, I SENT INA 
CARD THAT CAME 
WITH MY PREMIUM 
NOTICE / 








XUM 


ON YOUR REPORT TO THE COMPANY 
YOU EXPRESSED INTEREST IN THE 
MORTOAGE REDEMPTION PLAN. 















































FROM ANNUAL STATEMENTS | 





FROM THE PROSPECT EXCHANGE BUREAU 











\ \\ 
FROM PREMIUM NOT/CE ENCLOSURE. 








HMMM- ALL THESE TEACHERS WANT 
LINCOLN MATERIAL AND INSURANCE | 
INFORMATION —THEY'RE GOOD LEADS! 





FROM LINCOLN ACTIVITIES 





J WHEN YOU ANSWERED OUR’ 
NATIONAL ADVERTISEMENT, 
YOU ASKED FOR MORE 

INFORMATION // 


YES, YOUR 
COMPANY 
SAID YOU / 
WOULO CALL. 


























FROM NATIONAL ADVERTISING | 











THE LINCOLN NATIONAL SENDS MORE THAN 
\OOO0 LEADS A MONTH TO THE FIELD. IT's 
A REAL HELP// 


INDIANA 
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‘Tec! Millionaires Head Star 
Program at Syracuse Rally 





Two million dollar producers, Harry 
.. Wright of Chicago, vice-president 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, and Manuel Camps, Jr., general 
agent John Hancock, New York City, 
were on the battery of star speakers at 
the annual sales congress of the New 
York State Association of Life Under- 
writers held in Syracuse. Other speak- 
ers were: L. A. Cerf, Sr., of New York, 
— general agent Mutual Benefit; 

W. Foley, New York, general agent 
ae Mutua!, and Paul Troth, assistant 
editor, “Eastern Underwriter.” 

S. L. McCarty, Albany, retiring presi- 
dent, presided and sounded the con- 
gress theme of “Geared for Quality.” 


Takes Up Quality Prospecting 


Mr. Camps discussed quality prospect- 
ing, Saying an agent should spend 50 to 
60 percent of his time in this pursuit; 
that it is the branch most often ne- 
glected. At least one day a week should 
be spent in prospecting, he said, paying 
attention not only to the needs, ability 
to pay and medical fitness, but also to 
the prospect’s family life, business rela- 
tionships and other connections. This 
is essential, because before a case can 


be closed it must be thoroughly 
diagnosed. ; 
Mr. Camps believes every agent 


should de some cold canvassing, for he 
says this will serve as a tonic, stimula- 
tor and will renew courage. He is not 
a stickler for technique in prospecting 
as he feels any way is the right way 
if it will uncover the necessary situa- 
tions which pave the way for a success- 
ful interview and sale. The life agent 
should not have a waking moment when 
he is not alert and gathering informa- 
tion which may disclose prospects, Mr. 
Camps said. 


Information Gathering Essential 


“Constructive gathering of informa- 
tion at all times, everywhere, is essen- 
tial,’ he said. ‘‘Names can be gathered 
in banks, grocery stores and business 
offices with a little foresight and right 
thinking. Ask questions, be friendly 
and get your prospect list at least 50 
names ahead.” 

Mr. Camps frequently uses the ap- 
proach to clients and friends of asking 
them if they came in the life insurance 
business whom would they select for 
their first three calls, and why. After 
three names have been mentioned, he 
then asks if the friend would object to 
having him call upon them and men- 
tion his name. 

Harry Wright urged the effectiveness 
of direct and definite solicitation by 
phone. He recommended avoiding all 
complications and subterfuges. Instead, 
he said, the approach should be direct. 
Similarly, he does not believe in elab- 
orate written proposals but in simple 
illustratons. The agent always should 
endeavor to set a definite time and place 
for the interview and to plan so as to 
eliminate all interruptions, Mr. Wright 
said. He recommended selling life in- 
surance for the purpose of reducing 
taxes and for pensions for the people, 
themselves, and their beneficiaries. Such 
an arrangement not only reduces taxa- 
tion but aids the insured and _ benefici- 
aries to care for themselves. 


Urges Streamlined Selling 


Life insurance seling today must be 
streamlined, Mr. Wright commented. 
He mentioned books and articles which 
can be obtained from the National as- 
sociation that should be read by every 
one in the field. 

T. W. Foley, New York, who spe- 
cializes in selling his friends, told of his 
methods. He said 70 percent of his 
friends previously were only acquaint- 
ances and 80 percent became his clients 
and gave him many more prospects 
whom he made friends. 


- carefully 


“Promote good will, friends! up and be 
considerate,” he said. “Provide for 
these friends, be proud of your bus siness 
and sell them the life insurance they 
need. Don’t let them down. Later in 
life when many beneficiaries need a sure 
provision the most, life insurance will 
be working for them.” 

He said every agent should be carry- 
ing a working kit, something made with 
his own hands, containing his own il- 
lustrations and cases, long-hand letters 
of appreciation of sevice rendered, out- 
line of his own life insurance program 
with the policies used, cash, loan and 
investment values, options, etc., together 
with many actual photographs of young- 
sters whom he had written or protected 
and an outline of the life insurance pro- 
gram he had provided for each. This 
is very practical and powerful ammuni- 
tion for an agent, Mr. Foley said. 


President McCarty Speaks 


President McCarty in outlining the 
theme said that the life agent’s selling 
now is geared, quietly and effectively, 
man to man for individual security. 
There is no flag waving, no publicity 
gained individually, no brass band or 
speeches from the platform. More and 
more, he said, home office officials are 
being chosen from quality men in the 
field such as assistants, supervisors. 
managers and general agents who have 
geared themselves to the modern 
methods of selling. 

He stresed some of the association’s 
accomplishments, including such 
changes as the state examinations which 
are now required to be passed before a 
license is granted to an agent, restric- 
tions regarding part-time agents, and 
legislation recently enacted. 

Quality in creative selling was the sub- 
ject of Mr. Cerf, who is credited with 
having developed thousands of agents 
and at least 20 well known general 
agents since he entered the business in 
1889 as a general agent. He said one 
of the difficulties in the business is that 
so many agents are satisfied to make 
only a bare living. They show only a 
mild interest in the business and are 
justified if it provides the necessaries 
of life. Instead they should adjust their 
sights on the horizon, Mr. Cerf said, and 
make selling a creative business. They 
ought to get a true conception of the 
possibility that lies ahead. 


Long Study Is Obligafory 


Study is necessary to achieve the goal, 
Mr. Cerf said. There must be an un- 
derstanding of needs, for no problem 
can be answered until it is made definite. 
Each point must be studied and weighed 
before the real job of fitting 
the life insurance to the individual can 
be tackled. 

“The more 
chance you have to sell,” 
“When the approach is made, 
the interview with the sole 
‘you’re going to sell.’” 

“Some agents seem to be afraid of 
the so-called rich man,” Mr. Cerf com- 
mented. “They fear that he knows the 
business and is too well posted; that 
he is cold and does not have human 
impulses. Actually all men are human 
beings; they have the human interests 
and traits. They marry, have chidren 
and are proud of their families. They 
all have the same basic conditions with 
which to contend and the self-same 
needs to be met. The agent who knows 
and is convinced of this does not have 
so much difficulty in selling to wealthier 
men, but he must have a full knowledge 
of all phases of his business and be 
resourceful and unafraid. He must be 
prepared to parry and thrust and unfold 
his knowledge to suit the conditions 
which he knows exist.” 

The rich man has really more needs 
than the poor man, Mr. Cerf said. These 


you know, the more 
Mr. Cerf said. 
conduct 
idea of 
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Seen Life inns 
& Trust Council Elects 











GAY 


CLYDE F. 


At the annual meeting of the Boston 
Life Insurance & Trust Council, Clyde 
F. Gay was elected president. He went 
to Boston as general agent of the Aetna 
Life in 1935, having previously been 
agency secretary at the home office. 
Thomas G. Brown, New England Trust 
Company, is vice-president; J. C. Dona- 
hue, Webster & Atlas Bank, treasurer, 
and C. C. McElvein, secretary. The 
executive committee consists of Ralph 


M. Eastman, State Street Trust Co.; 
Fitzhugh Traylor, agency manager 
Equitable, and A. B. Tyler, National 
Shawmut Bank. 

R. H. Lawthers, manager of the 
benefit department of the New Eng- 


land Mutual Life at the home office, 
gave “Some Thoughts on Business 
Purchase Agreements.” 

Mr. Lawthers emphasized the need 
for tailor-made execution of business in- 
surance agreement garments, and said 
the “best knowledge of three little tailors 
—life underwriter, trust officer and at- 
torney—will be needed if the important 
suit of the business insurance purchase 
agreement is to fit the insured, to the 
ultimate satisfaction of himself, his ben- 
eficiaries and the surviving business as- 
sociate.” He cited the ‘tremendous ad- 
vantages resulting to the surviving busi- 
ness associate in obtaining ownership 
without being accountable to heirs of the 
deceased partner.” 

“When you have merely a simple pur- 
chase and sale agreement without use 
of a corporate fiduciary action by the 
parties involved is essential after the in- 
sured’s death to secure properly trans- 
ferred title to the business. With corpo- 
rate fiduciary services, it alone may act, 
minimizing possible court action. apart 
from advantages of corporate fiduciary 
experience and advice during entire proc- 
ess of setting up and drafting the agree- 
ment. It is difficult to imagine a case in 
which the moderate fee of a corporate 
fiduciary is not worthwhile—surely far 
less than minimum court action costs 
without considering intangible damages 
which might ensue in attempting to op- 
erate the business while the whole mat- 
ter was in litigation.” 


obligation at death, 
provision to retire mortgages on real 
estate and leave it clear, life insurance 
to cover taxation needs, partnership sit- 
uations at death or liquidating provi- 
sions in closed corporations. 

Many agents fail today, Mr. Cerf said, 
hecause thev did not spend enough time 
in study of their profession. He said 
there is a vast amount of educational 
and informative material in life insur- 
ance books and services which if assim- 
ilated will greaty aid the agent to be- 
come a specialist. He urged specializ- 
ing in one type of policy, such as for 


are cash to meet 


Tells Mow te Reed 
Bailey Case Dicta 


Trust Company President 
Advises Setting Up Funded 
Trust for Insured 


The implications of the Bailey case 
be avoided by the insured fund- 


can 
ing an insurance trust, G. A. Price, 
president Peoples’ Pittsburgh Trust 
Company, vice-chairman Life  Insur- 
ance Trust Committee of Pittsburgh, 


told the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters 
Association at the monthly meeting. 

He explained that in an unfunded in- 
surance trust, the assured continues to 
pay the premium and the trust does not 
become active until his death. A 
funded insurance trust is one in which 
securities are deposited under the trust, 
the income from which, and perhaps 
principal as well, is used by the trustee 
to pay the premiums on the policies. He 
said in this manner the implications of 
the Bailey case can be avoided and at 
the same time securities held in the trust 
and insurance proceeds collected at the 
death of the assured will be available 
for the beneficiaries designated in the 
agreement. 


Ruling Caused Much Concern 


Mr. Price said that because of the 
dicta in the Bailey case, there has been 
much concern about the taxabikity of 
insurance which is either assigned ir- 
revocably to the beneficiary or assigned 
irrevocably to a trustee under an irre- 
vocable trust, where the assured con- 
tinues to pay his premiums on the life 
policy. 

The life insurance trust has many ad- 
vantages in connection with estate plans 
and in estate conservation, Mr. Price 
said. Life insurance, besides being an 
idea! provision for payment of debts, es- 
pecially estate taxes and preventing 
shrinkage of estates, provides a superior 
arrangement for a trust that can be 
made flexible to mect circumstances and 
needs of individual beneficiaries. 

Payment of income and principal can 
be made from the trust estate depending 
upon the circumstances that arise. If 
income is sufficient to provide for com- 
fortable support and maintenance of 
beneficiaries, he said, the principal need 
not be touched. However, if the in- 
come is not sufficient or an emergency 
arises which would justify the use of 
principal, a trustee under a life insur- 
ance trust can meet these needs out of 
the principal of the estate. 


Tells Another Use of Trusts 


“Experience during the recent period 
of depression has emphasized another 
important use of life insurance proceeds 
in trusts, particularly where a trust 
company acts as executor under the 
will and trustee of the life insurance,” 
he said. “Death taxes and other ex- 
penses in the settlement of an estate 
must be paid in cash. Few estates have 
sufficient cash to meet these obligations. 
To avoid sacrificing valuable assets, the 
trustee of life insurance proceeds may 
be authorized to purchase assets from 
the executors for cash, and hold them 
in the life insurance trust for future 
recovery to their real value. The use 
of life insurance trusts in this respect 
has resulted in substantial benefits in a 
great many instances.” 

He gave the case histories of a num- 
ber of life insurance trusts executed in 
the Allegheny county trust companies. 
which have shown splendid results. 








income or taxation or corporation, and 


give it all the time and attention 
possible. 
Mr. Troth spoke on quality selling 


and closing from a prospect’s point of 
view, giving a creative chalk talk, show- 
ing the situations which life insurance 
can take care of and why 

Elmer L. Beesley was general chair- 
man of the conference. 
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Herman Remes wed 
for 50 Years Service 





Several home office officials of Penn 
Mutual Life paid honor in Chicago this 
week at a dinner given by the company 
to Herman Kramer of the J. M. Royer 
agency there, on his 50th year in the 
life insurance business. The delegation 
was headed by A. E. Patterson, vice- 
president, and included W. J. Nenner, 
assistant to the vice-president, formerly 

cashier in the Royer agency; C. B. Cor- 
nell, supervisor of applications in the 
underwriting department, and J. P. Fal- 
lon, associate actuary. 

Mr. Royer was toastmaster and Mr. 
Patterson, chief speaker, paid his re- 
spects to Mr. Kramer’s distinguished 
record of service. Mr. Nenner talked 
briefly and Mr. Kramer acknowledged 
the felicitations. He was presented by 
the home office contingent two pieces 
of custom made luggage. An informal 
reception preceded the dinner. Features 
of the function were a parade of wait- 
ers bearing illuminated ice letters desig- 
nating the 50th anniversary, and a mag- 
ical act by R. F. Lotz, leading agent in 
the Royer office, who formerly was on 
the Orpheum circuit. 


Was Born in Germany 


Mr. Kramer was born Oct. 5, 1863, 
in Germany, and was graduated in 1886 
from the Koelnische gymnasium in Ber- 
lin. He came soon after to this country 
to visit a brother who was a physician 
in Salt Lake City and happened to at- 
tend a field meeting there of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York presided over by 
Dr. Stewart of the educational depart- 
ment. Mr. Kramer became so _inter- 
ested in the meeting he made an im- 
pression on Dr. Stewart, who employed 
him. Mr. Kramer spent four. years in 
the home office and in the St. Louis 
agency, and in April, 1890, started as 
an agent. In the eight months remain- 
ing of that year he paid for $483,000, 
with an average premium of $66 per 
$1,000, and in 1891 he paid for $1,265,- 
000, thus becoming one of the earliest 
millionaire life salesmen of record. 

For many years he specialized in 
short, limited payment life policies. La- 
ter he was Illinois manager of Pacific 
Mutual and of the Germania, going to 
the Penn Mutual in Chicago in 1910. 
Credited with $80,000,000 Sales 

It is estimated in his 50 years he paid 
for at least $80,000,000 of business with 
$3,000,000 or more of premiums. He has 
paid for as many as 24 applications in a 
day and his high year was 1927 with 
$6,465,000 paid for. 

In 1926 Mr. Kramer paid for $4,570,- 


000; 1928, $3,465,000 in Chicago and 
$1,450,000 in New York City; 1929, 
$4,465,000. His production tapered off 


as he grew older and in recent years on 
the advice of his physician he has been 
taking it easy. spending vacations of 
several months in California and else- 
where. 

Among special guests at the dinner 
were C. B. Stumes and Mrs. Stumes and 
Arthur Loeb of Stumes & Loeb, Penn 
Mutual general agents, and Wade 
Fetzer, Jr., the vice-president and J. H. 
Sherman and Mrs. Sherman, of W. 
A. Alexamder & Co., the other general 
agent in Chicago. Mrs. Kramer was 
an honored guest, with other mem- 
bers of the immediate family. There 
were present also a number of Mr. 
Kramer’s principal policyholders and the 
agency and clerical staff of the Royer 
office. 


Undertaker Can't Be Beneficiary 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Answering an in- 
quiry from W. M. Krieger, executive 
secretary of the National Selected Mor- 
ticians, Chicago, as to whether a funeral 
director could be named as beneficiary 
in a burial policy, John S. Logan, at- 
torney for the Nebraska department 
Says an undertaker has no insurable in- 
terest that can be covered in such a 
policy. He ruled, however, that such a 
policy may be assigned to a funeral di- 
rector. 
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Seek Nenana in New 
Illinois Amendments 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Considerable 
furor has been caused by the failure to 
specifically exclude insurance agents 
compensated solely on a commission 
basis from the amendments to the IIli- 
nois unemployment compensation act 
(H.B.8, S.B.15) before the special ses- 
sion of the Illinois legislature. The new 
amendments are sought to bring the 
Illinois law in uniformity with the fed- 
eral society security act. The new bill 
is an amendment to the old law and 
some feel that it does not affect the defi- 
nition of the employer-employe rela- 
tionship which is defined in the old law. 
However, as a safety measure insurance 
men are seeking the following exemp- 
tion in the new amendments: 

“Service performed by an individual 
for a person as an insurance agent or 
as an insurance solicitor, if all such 
service performed by such individual for 
such person is performed for remunera- 
tion solely by way of commission. 

The main difficulty encountered was 
that the bill had been agreed to before 
its introduction by representatives of 
employers, labor and the public, and 
that it was agreed there would be no 
amendments in order to facilitate pas- 
sage. 

The Illinois Association of Life Un- 
derwriters adopted a resolution at its 
annual meeting in Springfield urging 
the inclusion of the amendment. It has 
a committee here, headed by C. F. Ax- 
elson, Northwestern Mutual Life, Chi- 
cago, to seek to secure the amendment’s 
adoption. 

The Illinois house Tuesday passed 
the agreed amendments, but Harry Top- 
ping introduced a separate bill including 
the insurance amendment. The latter 
was sent to second reading without 
being referred to committee. 


Holgar Johnson Is Feted 
by His Old Organization 


PITTSBURGH — More tthan 100 
agents of the Pittsburgh agency of Penn 
Mutual gathered for an all-day sales 
conference with E. Paul Huttinger, 
agency secretary and director of train- 
ing and his assistants, A. M. Hopkins, 
Jr., and Clarence Cooper, as the guest 
speakers. 

At the banquet Holgar J. Johnson, 
former Pittsburgh general agent, now 
president of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, talked on “Perspective.” 

There was presented to Mr. Johnson 
a mammoth scrap beok containing 200 
pages of clippings, souvenirs and other 
items of interest which were published 
during Mr. Johnson’s year as president 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. The book was compiled and 
presented by Miss Mildred M. Ken- 
nedy, who had been Mr. Johnson’s sec- 
retary, and is now acting in the same 
capacity for Eric G. Johnson, the pres- 
ent general agent. 

Smith W. McKee, Jr., president of 
the agency association, presented to 
Eric Johnson a desk set from _ the 
agency. 

Movies were shown of the agency’s 
convention last summer at Bedford 
Springs. 

Announcement was made of a loyalty 
effort to Mr. Huttinger by George W. 
Stewart, a member of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table. 


Bankers Agencies Merged 


Bankers Life of Des Moines an- 
nounces the resignation of J. E. Flani- 
gan as agency manager of its New York 
City agency at 225 Broadway and its 
consolidation with the C. O. Falken- 
hainer Agency, 99 John street. Mr. 


Falkenhainer will direct the activities of 


the consolidated agencies while Mr. 
Flanigan will continue his connection 
with the Bankers Life as city consult- 
ant. Several locations are under con- 
sideration for the new consolidated 
agency affairs. 


Mr. Flanigan took charge of the 


agency in 1924, following seven years 
as actuary in the home office. He be- 
gan his life insurance career with the 
Connecticut General and then went 
west, to the Equitable Life of Lowa, 
where he was actuary for two years be- 
fore going to the Bankers Life in 1917. 

Mr. Falkenhainer opened the John 
street agency in 1937 after spending 13 
years with the Travelers, the last few 
as assistant manager in New York City. 
A native Iowan, he attended Grinnell 
College in that state and was graduated 
from Columbia in New York in 1922. 
Following two years with a travel bu- 
reau, he joined the Travelers. 


Liberty National Issues New 
Series of Industrial Policies 


The Liberty National Life has issued 
a new series of industrial policies. The 
chief features are the liberalized disabil- 
ity and accidental death coverages. - 
disability benefit of one- -half the face of 
the policy is payable for loss of a hand, 
foot or sight of one eye. The face 
amount is paid for loss of any two mem- 
bers. In either case, however, the 
holder receives -his original policy paid 
up with no benefit clause removed. This 
is a new feature in industrial insurance. 
Total disability benefit is limited, how- 
ever, to the face amount of the policy. 


STOCKS 


H. W. Cornelius of Bacon, Whipple 
& Co., 135 South La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, gives the following stock quota- 
tions for life companies as of May 21. 





Par Div. Bid Asked 
Aetna Life .... 10 1.40* 26 28 
Central, Ill. .... 10 nee 10 “a 
Cent. State s Life 5. 1 2 
Colum. Natl. L.100 aes 67 73 
Conn. Genl. ... 10 .80 24 26 
Contl. Assurance 10 2.00 36 40 
Federal Life... 10 as 4h, 5% 
Great Southn. L. 10 1.30 21 23 
Kan. City Life.100 16.00 350 400 
Life & Cas..... 3 .50 11 12 
Lincoln Nat.... 10 1.40* 27 29 
New World Life 10 30 4% 51s 
No. Amer. Life. 2 ea 2% 2% 
N. W. Natl. Life 5 .30 11 13 
Ohio Natl. Life 10 1.25 23 25 
Old Line Life.. 10 .60 10 12 
Sun Life, Can. .100 15.00 220 260 
Travelers ..... 00 16.00 385 400 
Union Cent. Life 20 1.20 20 25. 
Wis. National... 10 1.00 16 18 


*Includes extras. 








Triple indemnity is payable for public 
carrier accidental death. Disability and 
accidental death benefits are in force 
from ages 0-70. Juvenile life policies 
are in full benefit at age 7 instead of 
10, while limited payment policies are 
in full benefit at age 5. 
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moteriol? 
What plan do you use in searching for new men? 
Whot is your most effective opprooch tolk? 


Do you allot o definite time for agency building? 
much? 


profitable. 


“Forward in Forty” really means 
something with us. 


A. B. Olson. Agency Vice-President 


OMAHA, 





Our Income Continuance 


\ at age 65 








LET'S TALK ABOUT: 4h ency 


How do you determine if you should have more agents? 
How do you decide on the kind and type of new agency 


These are just a few of the questions on agency 
building threshed out at our unique two weeks’ 
GENERAL AGENT'S CONFERENCE What bet- 
ter way to arrive at practical solutions than 
around the table with fellow general agents of 
your own company? The many conclusions jointly 
reached are materially aiding our General Agents 
to make their operations more effective and 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


NEBRASKA 
ORGANIZED 1901 


plan provides monthly payments for 





L MEN 


WS ilding 


How 





Ask our General Agents 
about the value of our 
GENERAL AGENT’S 
CONFERENCE. It is a 
part of the “Builders of 
Men” agency plan. 





lite to our agents begianing 


Ask about it’ 
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Ges Probe Astairs 
of the Counsellors 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


amination and licensing, apparently with 
a view to protecting themselves from 
imitators and in order to gain the pres- 
tige of being licensed by the state. Life 
insurance men opposed this suggestion 
on the ground that it would create a 
new profession. The insurance depart- 
ment felt that it was better to await the 
results of counsellor licensing experi- 
ments elsewhere, particularly in view of 
the likelihood that the increase in coun- 
sellor activity was mainly a temporary 
aftermath of the depression. 


Department Can Wield Club 


The law under which counsellors are 
row placed in New York state provides 
that “service organizations shall be sub- 


ject to examination by the superintend- 
ent as often as he may deem it expedi- 
ent.’ This does not give the depart- 
ment absolute control over counsellors’ 
operations but it does put the depart- 
ment in a position to know exactly 
what is going on. The department now 
has a powerful club in its ability to pub- 
licize anything adverse that it uncovers 
and could of course appeal to other law 


enforcement agencies if it turned up 
anvthing actually illegal. Furthermore, 
a close watch over the counsellor con- 


cern will place the department in a po- 
sition to seek whatever additional legis- 
lation it deems necessary. 


Agents Tests in July 


Mr. Engelsman said that there is 
every reason to believe that the New 
York department will hold examinations 
for new agents in July as well as Aug- 
ust. Previously there was some concern 
among general agents about the long 
interval until the scheduled August ex- 
aminations. Mr. Engelsman said that 
the insurance department has cooper- 
ated perfectly with the life insurance 
fraternity and has consulted the state 
association on all developments. He 
urged everyone to be patient and said 
that he was certain that the department 
would before long be in a position to 
hold more frequent examinations. 

Spencer L. McCarty, Provident Mu- 
tual, Albany, the retiring president, re- 
ported on the unusually busy legislative 
season recently ended. He said that the 
governor signed 55 bills affecting insur- 
ance, of which 19 affected life insurance. 
As a reason for the life insurance busi- 
ness continuing to conduct its legisla- 
tive activities independently of other 
lines of insurance he cited the fact that 


nine times as many bills affecting cas- 
ualty insurance as affected life insur- 
ance were introduced at the 1940 ses- 
sion. 


Reciprocity on Examinations 


Mr. McCarty reported that Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut will now issue 
licenses without examinations to agents 
who have passed the New York exami- 
nation. Pennsylvania is now being ap- 
proached on the same basis. Member- 
ship in the state association showed an 
increase over last year. On the basis 
of the National association’s April 20 
figures the state organization had 3,005 
members but subsequent gains have 
boosted the figure to about 3,200. 

Mr. McCarty was given an enthusias- 
tic vote of thanks for his services as 
president and for his legislative services 
at Albany. There was also much fav- 
orable mention of the work of Albert 
Hirst, counsel of the state association. 


Six Past Presidents Attend 


Mr. Engelsman spoke highly of the 
“Life Agents Qualifying Handbook,” 
written bv C. C. Robinson and published 
by the Rough Notes Company. He 
mentioned the possibility of the associa- 
tion’s having a full time legislative rep- 
resentative at Albany in a few vears, 
since the life insurance business is par- 
ticularly vulnerable to crackpot ideas. 

Six past presidents were on hand: J. 


S. Myrick; manager Mutual Lie, 
York City; Fred Merrill, State Mutual, 


3uffalo; Sidney Wertimer, manager 
Prudential, Buffalo; Frank Wenner, 
genera! agent Connecticut Mutual, 
Utica; E. A. Murphy, manager John 


Hancock, Rochester; and C. D. Connell, 
general agent Provident Mutual, New 
York City. All 17 state associations 
were represented. G. A. Kederich, re- 
tired manager New York Life, Brook- 
lyn, was elected honorary delegate. 

Mr. Engelsman, the new association 
president, has an outstanding record as 
a life insurance educator, agency head, 
and w riter and lecturer on life insurance. 
He is a former president of the New 
York City Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. 

The following day the state sales 
congress convened, with R. G. Dixon, 
president Syracuse Life Underwriters 
\ssociation, presiding. 


Distinctions Between 
Private, Social Plans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


surance planning and servicing, he ob- 
served. Planning includes three steps, 
they being individual contact with pros- 
pects, assisting the client and choosing 
a plan of insurance and delivering a 
policy and collecting the premium. 
After the insurance is effective, the in- 
dividual problem becomes a matter of 
servicing. Personal circumstances of 
policyholders change and so may their 


needs and desires for insurance. Sys- 
tematic followups are necessary to ef- 
fect such changes. Frequently premi- 


ums must be collected at the insured’s 
residence or place of business or, if 
they are discontinued, assistance in se- 
lecting non-forfeiture option may be in- 
volved. A very important part of the 
personal service is the proper handling 
of the claims. 

From the social standpoint, it is im- 
portant that as wide a distribution of in- 
surance as practicable be effected. Pro- 
viding tens of millions of persons with 
large national stakes of their own crea- 
tion builds their confidence in the social 
order and augurs well for the future. 
Keeping insurance in force is of impor- 
tance to the insured and the company 
and the more persistent the body of in- 
sured, the better the principles of the 
risk and cost distribution may be able 
to operate. 


Problems of Risk Selection 


Account must be taken of the impor- 
tant problems of risk selection. If un- 
duly poor risks are allowed to enter a 
given class of insured, the integrity of 
the insured who measure up to 
the standards set by that class will be 
impaired. The margins of safety may 
be less than thev ought to be or in 
extreme cases the cases the insurance 
backing provided by the premiums 
might even fall short of meeting the 
claims of the group. 

Each of the important tasks that en- 
ter into the production end of the busi- 
ness entails personal contact between 
company representatives and the indi- 
vidual prospects or policyholders. Only 
through the personal service of especi- 
ally trained representatives will the in- 
dividual be able to obtain the combina- 
tion of insurance provisions best fitted 
to his case. These services have to be 
furnished by someone lest private in- 
surance lose its present nature. The 
provision of these services requires or- 
ganization and man-power of the highest 
type. 

In the United States the agency 
tem is the heart of the production ma- 
chinerv. The agents establish contact 
with the individual, discuss and advise 
on the insurance problems which the in- 
dividual faces, secure applications, con- 
clude arrangements for making the in- 
surance effective and provide the sub- 
sequent services. The agent, too, lavs 
much eroundwork in selecting the risks 
insured. A substantial degree of 


Svs- 


New 


initial selection is effected without medi- 
cal examination. 

The field man is especially trained 
to perform these services and is con- 
tinually kept uptodate on developments. 
He is the real insurance expert among 
the public. His tasks are difficult and 
entail different solution from case to 
case. The agent fulfills indispensable 
functions in private insurance. If the 
agent were eliminated the essentials 
would still remain to be done by some- 
one else, perhaps at greater cost and 
very likely with less satisfactory results. 
Actuaries and Agents 

There should be a close relationship 
between actuary and agent, he said. The 
actuary looks to a large extent to 
agents for reports on public reception 
accorded various policies and for infor- 
mation regarding new insurance needs. 
An actuary, in other words, absorbs 
from the field man the spirit of the 
times and the field man must absorb 
from the actuary an understanding of 
the business sufficient to make him an 
expert in his phase of it. 


Close collaboration between the two 
is highly desirable. It might indeed be 
well for actuaries in certain lines of 


work to go out into the field as part 
of their training. 

With the advent of the government 
social insurance system which affords 
a minimum level of old age and surviv- 
ors benefits for commercial and indus- 
trial employes, the true nature, pur- 
poses and services of private insurance 
have been greatly emphasized. The in- 
stitution of private insurance can ac- 
cordingly look forward to maintaining 
and improving its personal and _ sensi- 
tive relationship with the public. The 
agent will be called on to offer added 
services and the actuaries must do what 
they can to put him in the best pos- 
sible position to do so. 

Actuaries in U. S. Service 

Greater efficiency in many of the 
technical operations of various United 
States government bureaus would be 
possible through greater use and coor- 
dination of actuaries, according to D. C. 
Bronson, assistant actuary of the fed- 
eral secial security board, who addressed 
the meeting. About two-thirds of the 
actuaries in federal government service 
are with the social security board. 

Mr. Bronson said that 10 years ago 
there were practically no actuaries with 
the federal government, while today 
there are some 34. He predicted a con- 
tinued increase for the future. In the 
employment of the state governments 
there are, he said, about 46 full actu- 
aries now engaged, with probably con- 
siderable room for expansion. The bal- 
ance of the actuaries in this country and 
Canada, numbering about 1,000 individ- 
uals, are mainly engaged in private busi- 
ness or professional work. 


Where Actuaries Are Employed 


At present the government employs 
actuaries in the social security board. 
railroad retirement board, treasury de- 
partment, civil service commission, 
veterans’ administration, bureau of cen- 
sus. The SEC has no permanent ac- 
tuarial staff and the TNEC, which inade 
the investigation of life insurance had 
only temporary use of one actuary, who 
is no longer with that committee. “Since 
the committee does not now have the 
services of any actuarial man, it is per- 
tinent to conjecture as to how much 
actuarial caution and exactitude will be 
embodied in its forthcoming report to 
Congress,” he said 


Other Bureaus Might Profit 


Mr. Bronson suggested that other bu- 
reaus might profitably acquire the serv- 
ices of actuaries, including bureau of 
labor statistics, central statistical board, 
federal reserve board, federal deposit in- 
surance corporation, federal savings and 


loan corporation, U. S. housing an- 
thoritv, department of agriculture, es- 
pecially for its crop insurance plan, 


war and navy departments for mortality 
and morbidity statistics, federal com- 
munications commission. post office. de- 
partment of justice, U. S. emnloves 


compensation commission, national re- 
sources committee, R.F.C 

The volume of group annuity or guar- 
anteed pension business carried by the 
life companies of this country has now 
reached sufficient proportions to furnish 
significant mortality data and Herbert J. 
Stark of Metropolitan Life, presented 
the results of a mortality investigation 
recently completed by the annuity sec- 
tion of the Group Association based on 
the experience of 11 contributing com- 
panies. 

This investigation developed  sepa- 
rately the experience on employes both 
prior to and following normal retire- 
ment age. The experience of the ac- 
tive employes covered the calendar 
years 1937 and 1938, but the experience 
under matured contracts covered the 
entire history of this business back to 
1924. 


Satisfactory Standard 


With regard to the active employes, 
the investigation showed that the com- 
bined annuity mortality table, compiled 
more than a decade ago, still seemed to 
be a reasonably satisfactory standard for 
the valuation of that large portion of 
the group annuity business currently 
valued on that table. The investigation 
disclosed that groups consisting of pre- 
dominantly clerical employes showed 
somewhat lighter mortality than the 
other groups. In arriving at these con- 
clusions terminations from active serv- 
ice, where a surrender value based on 
the benefit purchased by the employer 
was not allowed on account of ill 
health, were treated as deaths. The ex- 
perience clearly showed the importance 
of care in determining the condition of 
the health of employes before granting 
surrender values in those cases. 

The study of matured annuities also 
showed that the combined annuity mor- 
tality table seems to be a reasonably 
close measure of mortality rates experi- 
enced in recent years. The 1937 stand- 
ard annuity table, however, appears to 
provide a somewhat more ample mar- 
gin for possible improvement in mor- 
tality. 

A number of those attending the 
meeting of the Home Office Life Un- 
derwriters Association at the same hotel 
the first three days of the week stayed 
over for the actuaries’ meeting. 

Announcement was made that the fall 
meeting of the American Institute will 
be a joint gathering with the Actuarial 
Society of America at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Oct. 30-Nov. 1. 

At the opening session President Ho- 
haus gave his address and then there 
was discussion of papers presented at 
the previous meeting. The subjects for 
informal discussion are: 

I. General. 

(1) What is the role of the actuary 
(a) in the valuation of asset items, and 
(b) with respect to expense problems 
in his company? 

(2) What special requirements have 
been enforced by state insurance depart: 
ments in connection with war clauses? 

(3) What experience has developed 
under voluntary hospitalization associa- 
tion plans? What are the trends of 
group hospitalization insurance? 

(4) Are current limitations govern- 
ing options of settlement satisfactory? 
Are anv changes indicated? 

(5) What are the problems raised 
the field of currency exchange by the 
present war regulations in Canada? 
How are these being handled in prac- 
tice? 

II. New gain and loss exhibit. 

(1) What points must be considered 
in reconciling the gains and _ losses 
shown in the old exhibit with those 
brought out in the new form? 

(2) What methods have been used in 
handling the following items of the new 
gain and loss exhibit: 

a—In determining the net reserves 
released by terminations other than 
death in case of disability and acciden- 
tal death benefits? 

b—In accounting for dividend adiust- 
ments made on policies with disability 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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Lloyd Patieison to 
Be N. Y. City Chief 


Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion Promotes Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Manager. 


NEW YQRK—Lloyd Patterson, gen- 
eral agent Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
has been nominated for the presidency 
of the New York City Life Under- 
writers’ Association, it was announced 
at the meeting this week. Mr. Patter- 
son, who is now administrative vice- 
president, has long been active in the 
association’s affairs and also those of 
the New York State Life Underwriters 
\ssociation. He acted as delegate from 
the New York City association to the 
recent state association meeting in Syra- 
cuse. 

Mr. Patterson was formerly a _ prac- 
ticing architect. He entered the life in- 
surance business as a member of the 
famous L. A. Cerf, Sr., agency of the 
Mutual Benefit Life in New York City 


When Mr. Cerf retired more than 10 
years ago, Mr. Patterson and Donald 
Keane, another member of the agency, 


formed the Keane-Patterson agency of 
the Massachusetts Mutual in New York 
City. After operating as a partnership 
for 10 years the two general agents be- 
came heads of separate agencies of the 
company. 

Other officers nominated are: Admini- 
strative vice-president, Lester Einstein, 
general agent Mutual Benefit Life: pub- 
lic relations vice-president, H. J. Han- 
nigan, Northwestern Mutual; education- 
al vice-president, Beatrice Jones, Equit- 
able Society; treasurer, S. S. Wolfson, 
general agent Berkshire Life. 

Nominees for director are (one year) 
Osborne Bethea, general agent Penn 
Mutual; (two years) J. M. T. Billson, 
Aetna Life; (three years) Harold Bar- 
nett, Northwestern Mutual; Manuel 
Camps, Jr., general agent John Han- 
cock Mutual; B. M. Eisenberg, Metro- 
politan Life; G. D. James, Mutual Ben- 
efit Life; L. L. Lifshey, New York 
Life; J. T. Powers, Prudential; R. B. 
Skillings, Home Life of New York. The 
annual election will be held June 13 at 
the luncheon meeting. 





Hawkes Resigns at Buffalo 

E. E. Hawkes of Buffalo, general 
agent of the State Mutual Life, has re- 
signed. No successor has as yet been 
appointed. F. A. C. Merrill, former gen- 
eral agent, and D. W. Schlieder are in 
charge temporarily until a general agent 
is appointed. Mr. Merrill retired from 
office recently. 


Whither Interest Rates? 


H. H. Allen of Chicago is author of 
a new book entitled, “Whither Insur- 
ance Rates,” being an appraisal of pres- 
sure in and from the capital market. 
Mr. Allen is an investment consultant 
and he examines certain facts which 
have proved baffling viz., the trend to 
low and still lower interest rates. He 
analyzes the supply and demand factors 
involved in interest, plus rate fluctua- 
tions, over the past 50 years to discover 
the important causes of decline. 

He shows how bankers, investors, de- 
positors, insurance executives and citi- 
zens generally can make a realistic and 
successful adjustment to present and 
Prospective conditions in the money 
market; how they can hedge more suc- 
cessfully against situations growing out 
of the interest trend and take better ad- 
vantage of the investment opportunities 
afforded by such a change. This is a 
Harper & Bros. book sold at $2 by 
THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER. 

Mr. Allen was formerly dean of the 
School of Commerce, Oklahoma A. & 
M. College, then became economist to 
a large Chicago bank and since 1931 has 
been head of his own firm as investment 
counsel. 
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Roosevelt Order 
Relieves Companies 


Asked to Report Values of 
Matured Life Policies in 
Invaded Countries 


NEW YORK—Modification of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's April 10 order requir- 
ing life companies to report “present 
values of life insurance policies” of na- 
tionals of invaded countries has removed 
from the companies the burden of a 
complicated, expensive and essentially 
useless task. Reports were supposed to 
be filed by May 15, but under the terms 
of the original order the task could not 
have been completed within a much 
longer time. 


Treasury Department Visited 


R. L. Hogg, assistant general coun- 
sel Life Presidents’ Association, took up 
the matter with the Treasury Depart- 
ment, pointing out that on the basis of 
the experience of a company which had 
had occasion to make a check of its 
business on foreigners for another pur- 
pose the amount would be negligible 
yet would entail a vast amount of work. 
As a result the government modified the 
order to include only matured policies, 
although companies are required to ex- 
plain why they cannot readily report on 
cash values of existing policies. Also 
the deadline was extended to the end of 
this month. 

The order affects citizens of Norway, 
Denmark, Belgium, Holland and Lux- 
emburg, although not if they are living 
in the United States. Practically all the 
cases coming under the President’s or- 
der are policies written on citizens of 
those countries who took out insurance 
while living in the United States and 
later moved back to their own coun- 
tries or to some other. Of the three 
leading companies which formerly did a 
substantial European business, two rein- 
sured their European policies when they 
withdrew some years ago, so that they 
would have no records covering these 
policies nor any liability under them. 

The President’s order would require 
companies to obtain a special license for 
each payment to or from a national of 
an invaded country, but it is hoped that 
much of the detail work that this would 
involve will be eliminated by the gov- 
ernment’s issuing a single license for 
each policy covered by the order. Each 
company will deal with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in its federal reserve district. 





Boston Manager Resigns 


BOSTON James V. Gridley, 
manager of the Connecticut General 
Life in Boston, has resigned to enter 
another business. His successor may 


not be announced for several months. 





Ohio Organization Holds Rally 


The Ohio society of North Americn 
Life held a meeting at which H. 
Kramer, vice-president, was in charge. 
Others participating included C. G. Ash- 
brook, superintendent of agencies; Paul 
McNamara, vice-president; C. S. Steiner, 
Lima, O.; M. E. Wright and J. V. Clev- 
enger, Muncie, Ind. 


Bankers Life of Lincoln Rally 


The Bankers Life of Nebraska will 
hold its annual agency convention at 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., June 9-12. The 
opening evening meeting will be a gen- 
eral get-together session, and for the 
next three days morning sessions only 
will be held. 








Continue Quebec Premium Tax 


MONTREAL — The tax of 2 per- 
cent on life insurance premiums in 
Quebec province will be maintained for 
another year. This impost was in force 
during the 1939-40 fiscal year and will 
be maintained throughout 1940-41. 


Chicago Hits 2,000 
Membership Mark 


Membership in the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, for the last 
three years the largest local life goup in 
America, has gone to over 2,000. The 
goal of “1940 paid members in 1940” 
was passed last week and the 2,000th 
member was received Monday. 

The 1,940th member was Bernard F. 
Kern, assistant manager of the Crowe 
agency of the Metropolitan Life, and 
the 2,000th is Walter Giersten, just ap- 
pointed Chicago general agent of the 
Girard Life. Both of them will receive 
one-year paid up memberships at the 
annual meeting June 11. President 
L. M. Buckley hopes that the mem- 
bership may soar to 2,100 before the 
end of the fiscal year, and if this is 
achieved the 2,100th member will also 
receive a year’s paid-up membership. 

Realization of 2,000 membership ful- 
fills an ambition which Mr. Buckley set 
when he was membership chairman four 


years ago. Membership then was 
slightly over 1,200, which was consid- 
ered as high as it could go “for several 


years.” 
W. H. Siegmund, Connecticut Mutual, 
has been chairman of the membership 
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committee the past year, with George 
Huth, Provident Mutual, and W. E. 
North, New York Life, as co-chairmen. 

Guest speaker at the annual meeting 


June 11 will be Hogar J. Johnson, 
president of the Institute of Life In- 
surance. 


TNEC Proceedings Issued 

Devoted entirely to the industrial life 
insurance hearings, part 12 of the 
TNEC proceedings has just been issued 
by the government printing office. 
Copies may be obtained for 75 cents 
from the superintendent of documents. 
This makes four separate volumes on 
the insurance hearings which can be ob- 
tained from the government printing of- 
fice: Part 4, covering the first insurance 
hearings, price of which is 50 cents a 
copy; part 10-A, “Operating Results and 
Investments of the 26 Largest Legal Re- 
serve Life Insurance Companies in the 
U. S.”, which sells for 35 cents, and 
Part 10, which covers inter-company 
agreements, terminations, savings bank 
imsurance and legislative activities, and 
sells for 75 cents. 





J. S. Drewry, general agent Mutual 
Benefit, Cincinnati, is being felicitated 
on the arrival of his first grandchild, 
Janet March Keys, the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. R. H. Keys of Cincinnati. 
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Prospects Help To 
Sell Themselves 


The Incommeter—a unique Minnesota Mutual service— 
helps prospects sell themselves by having them determine 
their own individual requirements. A simple, remarkably 
flexible device—invaluable in systematic policy planning. 


In addition we offer our Field Force: 


A liberal agency contract. 

A plan for financing your agency. 
Accounting methods to guide you. 
Proven plans for finding—training agents. 


| 
2 
3 
4 
5. A liberal financing plan for your agents. 
6. A unique supervisory system. 

7. Organized Selling Plan. 

8. Unusually effective selling equipment. 
9 


Policies for every purpose: 
Juvenile—Women—Group—Payroll Savings, etc. 


Low monthly premiums. 


A $230,000,000.00 Mutual Company, 60 years old with 
an understanding, cooperative Home Office. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE({COMPANY 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Regular—Family— 
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Middle Atlantic Actuaries H, T, Dobbs Heads Industrial Insurers 


Hold Interesting Meeting 


The Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club 
held a meeting at Baltimore. Three sub- 
jects were presented and discussed. The 
first was a paper on “Some Observa- 
tions in Connection with War Risks and 
War Clauses” by L. K. Crippen, vice- 
president and actuary Acacia Mutual, 
and E. M. Thore, assistant counsel of 
the same company. Discussion was led 
by Ray P. James, actuary Atlantic Life, 
and A. Kenigson, actuary Sun Lite of 
Maryland. 

W. R. Williamson, actuarial consul- 
tant of the social security board, pre- 
sented an interesting discussion of the 
TNEC investigation and many mem- 
bers of the club participated in a dis- 
cussion. 

The final feature was an address by 
Commissioner Gontrum of Maryland on 
“The State Insurance Department.” 

The next meeting will be held in 
Richmond Sept. 20. 


Hohaus Cites Distinctions 
in Private, Social Plans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 





benefits or accidental death benefits? 

c—In distributing unallocable insur- 
ance expenses? 

d—In distributing investment income 
in proportion to reserves or funds in 
the various lines of business? 

(3) Should group disability and group 
double indemnity be included under 
group or under disability and accidental 


death benefits? 
(4) Has the change in formula for 
securing tabular interest and tabular 


cost for group caused any difficulty? 

“Off-the-record” discussion: 

1. a—What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of the new gain and loss 
exhibit? 

b—Should the companies continue to 
publish their mortality and interest ex- 
perience? ; 

2. Do our accounting procedures and 
statement forms need revision? If so 
what should be the nature of the 
changes? 

3. What 
made in 
tions for 
table? 

4. a—What is the trend of non-par- 
ticipating premium rates? 

b—What is the trend « 
scales? 

c—What problems are involved in 
basing reserves upon a rate of interest 
lower than 3 percent? 

5. What changes appear desirable in 


has been 
recommenda- 
mortality 


further progress 
connection with 
adopting a new 


f dividend 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





far out of line, should be short lived. 
Recruiting is one of the most important 
jobs of a district manager. He should 
be instructed as to the type of men 
the company wants. He should always 
have two or three good prospects in 
mind, with the basic thought: “Is this 
the type of man who will make a suc- 
cess in life insurance and has he the 
possibilities, if he succeeds, of eventu- 
ally handling men in the role of an 
assistant or manager?” The home office 
should have the final say in rejecting 
or approving an applicant after suitable 
investigation, in Mr. Johnson’s opinion. 


Good Agents Write Good Business 


To be successful an agent must have 
sufficient caliber at the start to assimi- 
late training and follow supervision. 
Good agents write good business. How- 
ever, home offices should give more 
attention to the living conditions, finan- 
cial status and other pertinent facts of 
people living in new territory which it 
is proposed to open. A man who is not 
allowed to write business outside of his 
debit cannot write good business on de- 
sirable risks if there are no such risks 
on it. 

It is much better to have the assistant 
carry an open debit for two or three 
weeks than to introduce someone who 
is not thoroughly investigated. Most 
district managers are in too great a 
hurry to fill an open debit. The man- 
ager should personally interview the 
applicant, visit his home, talk with his 
wife, check with previous employers, and 
call on one or two of the applicant’s 
acquaintances. This information should 
be sent along with the agency applica- 
tion to the home office. A_ report 
through some _ investigating agency 
should then be ordered and if the appli- 
cant has had previous experience, the 
home office of his previous company 
should be written. More and more it 
is realized that there is an advantage 
in training inexperienced men who can 
be trained as they should be trained, 
Mr. Johnson said. 

An agency force is similar to an army 
and back of the lines there must be a 
headquarters staff to initiate plans and 
to assist the field in every possible way 


the statutory provisions for non-forfei- 
ture values if legislation concerning 
mortality tables were made _ effective 
along the lines recommended in the re- 
port of the committee to study the need 
tor a new mortality table and related 
topics? 


through instruction, stimulation, and 
supervision. 

The Interstate is using a comprehen- 
sive series of four examinations for new 
agents with questions on company rules 
and regulations, Mr. Johnson said. 

Four aspects of the public relations 
questions were pointed out by E. W. 
Craig, executive vice-president National 
Life & Accident, in a paper which was 
read in his absence by T. J. Mohan, 
vice-president, Eureka-Maryland Assur- 
ance. Public relations begin in the home 
office methods, Mr. Craig said. Rela- 
tions of the home office with policyhold- 
ers and the field force, inter-company 
cooperation, and cooperation with the 
conference’s central office are factors 
which must be considered. Methods 
taken to insure the prompt settlement of 
claims and to keep the business already 
in force on the books play a part in the 
acceptance of a company by the public. 

A. B. Langley, president Carolina 
Life, traced the history of the confer- 
ence from its organization in 1910 to 
the present in his address at the past 
presidents’ dinner. Most of the com- 
panies in the early days specialized in 
writing combination policies paying for 
disability from accident or sickness and 
a small amount of insurance for burial 
purposes, gradually educating the wage 
earner in the principles of thrift and 
systematic saving. 

Loan Values Not Feasible 


Mr. Langley said the only feature in 
the ordinary policy that has not been 
incorporated in the industrial policy is 
the loan value, though it has been in- 
corporated in some of the “weekly ordi- 
nary” policies. Loan values in indus- 
trial policies would not best serve the 
interest of policyholders because the 
small loan value that might be placed in 
the contract would be more harmful 
than beneficial. 

Development of the industrial agency 
contact from the early No. 1 and No. 2 
debit contracts when the new business 
Was carried on a separate basis to the 
present commission contract was traced 
by E. L. Stritch, vice-president National 
Life & Accident. The problem has been 
to evolve a contract which would enable 
an agent to maintain the living standard, 
encourage him to get new business, keep 
the old business in force, Mr. Stritch 
pointed out, and yet maintain his in- 
come at a stable figure, without wide 
fluctuations weekly. 

Addresses on “Burial Associations” 
by W. F. Buchanan, local counsel Na- 
tional Life & Accident, Atlanta, and 
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“Claims-Agents’ Bonds” by W. C. Tur- 
pin, general counsel Bankers Health & 
Life, were features of the legal session, 
which drew the largest attendance since 
its inauguration several years ago. 

Mr. Turpin said there are perfectly 
just claims, claims which smell badly 
and are paid because of their nuisance 
value, and borderline claims on which 
it is difficult to determine liability. The 
type of claim a company receives is de- 
termined by the man who put the busi- 
ness On its books, he stated, and the 
question goes back to the selection of 
the agent. 

The investigation made by a surety 
company of an applicant for an agency 
is the “greatest single factor in improv- 
ing the kind of agent,” Mr. Turpin said. 
Some companies require a surety bond 
for each agent, while others require a 
cash bond, the latter group in the ma- 
jority. A show of hands requested by 
Chairman P. M. Estes, general counsel 
Life & Casualty, revealed that no com- 
panies require personal bonds, and a 
few do not require any bond at all. 

A. C. Tobias, general counsel Carolina 
Life, said many adverse claims result 
not from employing incompetent law 
firms, but frem employing firms not spe- 
cialists in insurance law. H. N. Lukins, 
counsel Washington National, said the 
percent of claims litigated is far less 
than ever before, but F. S. Normann, 
general counsel First National Life, said 
if claims are filed by certain attorneys, 
they are defended to the limit, no matter 
what the amount. Mr. Lukins said that 
this is a problem, because new attorneys 
are springing up all of the time to re- 
place those who were stopped from fil- 
ing that type of claim. 

The rapid growth of burial associa- 
tions was pointed out by Mr. Buchanan. 

definition of life insurance has been 
passed by the Georgia legislature which 
prohibits the activity of such organiza- 
tions unless they operate under the su- 
pervision of the Georgia insurance de- 
partment and maintain adequate re- 
serves. 

Mr. Estes was given an expression of 
appreciation bv the members for his 
work in connection with the unemploy- 
ment tax 





CONFERENCE BRIEFS 


One of the delightful cocktail parties 
was arranged by the Peninsular Life for 
H. J. Johnson, president Institute of Life 
Insurance. President L. F. Lee could not 
be on hand but dispensing hospitality 
were R. M. Anderson, vice-president and 
actuary; B. B. Hudnal, agency director; 
B. L. DeWitt, assistant secretary and 
treasurer; Kenneth Godshalk, assistant 
actuary, and L. A. Long and Robert Mi- 
lam of the legal department. 

A. A. Biggio, manager industrial de- 
partment Liberty National, chairman of 
the golf committee, and Raymund Dan- 
iel, executive secretary, awarded golf 
prizes, The Lincoln National trophy for 
low gross was awarded J. I. Cummins, 
division manager Empire Life & Acci- 
dent, P. L. Hay, Jr., vice-president Bank- 
ers Health & Life, receiving the W. R. 
Lathrop trophy for low net. For the 
first time a women’s tournament was 
held, Mrs. P. L. Hay, Jr.. winning the 
Retail Credit Company trophy and Mrs. 
I. M. Sheffield, Jr., the R. H. Dobbs 
trophy. 

Past presidents seated at the speakers’ 
table at the banquet were A. B. Langley, 
president Carolina Life, 1914-1915; P. M. 
Estes, counsel Life & Casualty, 1920- 
1921; B. Ih Tatman, president Reliable 
Life, 1926-1927; G. R. Kendall, president 
Washington National, 1929-1931; E. T. 
Burr, actuary Durham Life, 1931-1933; 
P. W. Jones, secretary Bankers Health 
& Life, 1934-1936, and O. E. Starnes, 
vice-president Imperial Life, 1936-1938. 

C. A. Craig, chairman National Life & 
Accident, a past president of the confer- 
ence, was not present because of the 
marriage of his granddaughter. 


The American Life Convention’s indus- 
trial Section was officially represented 
by C. P. Kendall, vice-presidert Wash- 
ington National, chairman, and B. L. De- 
Witt, assistant secretary and treasurer 
Peninsular Life, secretary. 

The new member companies were rep- 
resented by their executives as follows: 
R. E. Manogue, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel Cosmopolitan Life; V. S. 





general manager, and H. S. 
Tharp-Sontheimer Burial 
A. Gerald, agency man- 
Gerald, supervisor, State 


Oulliber, 
Lindy, counsel, 
& Life, and W. 
ager, and H. C. 
Capital Life. 

Raymund A. Burke, assistant secretary 
North American Reassurance, New York, 
was a guest. 

A complete list of the members and 
visitors registered was furnished through 
the courtesy of the Gulf Life. The com- 
pany also opened its attractive new home 
office, which features a well equipped 
Zymnasium on the top floor, for inspec- 
tion. 

Entertainment was arranged for by 
E. H. Speckman, president Kentucky 
Central Life & Accident, and officers of 
the six local companies, Gulf Life, Su- 
wannee Life, United Life, Independent 
Life & Accident, Guaranty Life, and Pen- 
insular Life. 


May Outlaw Securities 
Bought from Affiliate 


AUSTIN — The Texas department 
has broad powers to scrutinize contracts 
of insurance companies to purchase se- 
curities from a house that has identic 
directors as the insurer, according to an 
opinion of the attorney-general. Com- 
missioner Woodward inquired whether 
the department should allow as an ad- 
mitted asset securities purchase 
through such a channel. 

The attorney-general stated that 
where the transaction fails to meet the 
test of fairness and violates trust or 
fiduciary relationships, fails to conform 
to the standards of sound morality, the 
department may refuse the admissibility 
as assets of securities obtained in this 
way. The same reasoning, according to 
the attorney-general, applies where the 
directors of the insurer and the selling 
corporation have an identic majority 
controlling element. 


Reault Heads Michigan Actuaries 


DETROIT — J. E. Reault, comp- 
troller of the Maccabees, was advanced 
from vice-president to president of the 
Michigan Actuarial Society at its an- 
nual meeting on May 14th. Formerly 
actuary of the Michigan department, Mr. 
Reault has been active in the organi- 
zation since its founding. He succeeds 


J. T. Rohm, actuary of the American 
Life division of the American United 
Life. 

W. G. O’Connell, Conductors Protec- 


tive, advances from secretary to vice- 
president and T. N. E. Greville, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, from treasurer to sec- 
retary. F. H. Lee, Women’s Benefit 
Association, was elected treasurer. 


Neblett Has Another Idea 


LOS ANGELES—W. H. Neblett 
has filed a motion in superior court to 
set aside the ruling of Judge Vickers 
declaring the Pacific Mutual Life voting 
trust legal, on the ground that it is 
void because Judge Vicker’s _ sister 
is the owner of stock in the old Pacific 
Mutual Life. 

When the trial of the case on Neb- 
lett’s attempt to overthrow the rehabili- 
tation agreement began Judge Vickers 
notified counsel he had learned that his 
sister was the owner of stock, and of- 
fered to disqualify himself if any of the 
counsel objected to his sitting. 

Stipulation was made on all sides that 
the ownership of the stock would be 
waived. 


Caminetti May Run for Senate 


SAN FRANCISCO — Democratic 
political circles in California are buzzing 
with the rumor that Commissioner 
Caminetti will run for U. S. senator 
against Hiram W. Johnson. Queried on 
the report, Commissioner Caminetti was 
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non-committal, except to say that he 
had “not yet been sufficiently urged” to 
make the run. Commissioner Caminetti 
has long been prominent in California 
political affairs. At the time of his ap- 
pointment to his present post, he was 
serving as judge in Amador county. 
Previously he had for many years prac- 
ticed law in San Francisco. His father, 
Anthony Caminetti, was for many years 
U. S. immigration commissioner and 
was a close friend of the late President 
Woodrow Wilson. 


Franklin Life Appointments 

Franklin Life announces appointment 
of a number of general agents. 

P. M. Shefveland, formerly with Great 
America Life of Texas, becomes gen- 
eral agent and agency manager at Bis- 
marck, N. D. 

R. P. Wand, formerly of Great Amer- 
ican Life, is named general agent at 
Oakes, N. D. 

A general agency contract-has been 
completed with Boeckmann & Mason of 
Cincinnati. Henry Boeckmann was con- 
nected with Metropolitan Life until 
1934; he later went with Columbia Life 
and transferred to Ohio National when 
that company took over Columbia. Bert 
H. Mason was originally with Columbia 
and then with Ohio National. 

Mike J. Verzuh, formerly with Great 





American Life, is appointed general 
agent at Gunnison, Tex. 

R. M. DeWitt becomes general agent 
at Beaumont, Tex. He was formerly 
branch manager for Southland Life. 

H. R. Hansas, new general agent at 
Murphysboro, Ill, formerly was in the 
automobile insurance field. 

J. W. Wilson is named general agent 
in Cleveland. W. K. Kennedy of Can- 
ton, O., and B. F. Seitz, Lima, O., who 
formerly operated under the late J. W. 
Wilson, Sr., Ohio manager, have been 
given general agency contracts. 


Mitchell South Dakota Head 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the South Dakota As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, Arthur 
S. Mitchell, Brookings, was elected 
president and Brookings was voted the 
1941 convention city. Other officers 
named: Martin J. Beckers, Rapid City: 
George Shuks, Huron, and A. H. Kem- 
per, Sioux Falls, vice-presidents; John 
E. Walseth, Watertown,  secretary- 
treasurer; Earl W. Lemonds, Sioux 
Falls, director. C. J. Zimmerman, pres- 
ident of the National association, spoke 
on the TNEC investigation. 


W. L. Miller, home office executive 
of Northern Life of Seattle, discussed 
“Government vs. Insurance” at a meet- 
ing of the Seattle Blue Goose. 
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Franklin Life assets are 
insurance in force amounts to more than $177,500,- 
000.00; area of operations covers 18 states. 
Franklin is big—but not too big to take interest in 
the individual problems of 
him toward success. 


You want to work for a company that is big. 


in excess of $40,000,000.00: 


The 


every agent, and to assist 


You want to work for a company that is old. 


When the Franklin Life was founded in 1884 the tele- 
phone was still a toy, 
been invented, Chester A. Arthur was president of the 
United States, and the American Army was busily 
engaged in fighting Indians under Sitting Bull. 
today, the Franklin is busily engaged in a youthful ex- 
pansion program which offers unlimited opportunity to the 
ambitious agent with ability and vision. 


the phonograph had not yet 


Yet 


You want to work for a company that is safe- 


The Franklin Life Bond portfolio at year’s end had a 
market value one half million dollars in excess of 
book value; for the first forty years of existence, port- 
folio showed not a single dollar of principal or interest 
The Company operates under insurance 
laws of the State of Illinois, unsurpassed for string- 


56 Years of Distinguished Service 


FRANKLIN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Illinois 


CHAS E. BECKER, President 


Over $177,500,000.00 Insurance in Force 


Write Karl B. Korrady, 
duction, about a few remaining General Agency open- 
ings in Illinois, [ndiana and Ohio. 


Vice President in Charge of Pro- 
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America the Beautiful 


O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain. 
\merica! America! 

God shed His grace on thee. 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 


From sea to shining sea. 


O beautiful for pilgrim feet 
Whose stern impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness. 

America! America! 

God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
hy liberty in law. 


Widows Agree Insurance Best Investment 


For the agent who runs up against 
termites and those who claim that they 
can invest their money themselves bet- 
ter than having a life insurance company 
handle their funds, there are a number 


of convincing answers provided in the 





Life Payments Number pul 


PHE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, 


ished by 
The administrator of the estate of a 
\lichigan man who in 1928 and 1929 was 
worth around $500,000, reports that if it 
had not been for the once wealthy man’s 
$90,000 life insurance, there would not 


lave been suthcient income to provide 


1or the maintenance and education of his 
son. 

\ Virginia widow tells how her once 
prosperous husband lost business 


and then his insurance 
money provides her sole income, 


\ Connecticut woman tells how her 





husband regretted before his death that 
had not invested the bulk of his sav- 
ngs in life insurance. He once bought 


paid up policy for $50,000 but later 
dropped it to buy some stock, She her- 
self is now convinced of the value of 


ife imsurance as an investment and is 


UyINg annuities with the money she 
as left 
‘ . , : ; , 
An Ohio woman relates how er hus- 
ands monev was investe one place 


and all was lost. He was heart broken 
over the loss of confidence in a friend 
and died. 
strength in his last months was the se- 
cure feeling he had that the insurance 


The only thing that gave him 


money was available and would provide 
for his wife. 

An Illinois woman tells how her hus- 
band was active in many financial enter- 
prises and made “quite a bit of money.” 
He was not particularly interested in life 
insurance as he thought he was creating 
enough of an estate for his family. He 
took out his policy just to help the agent 
who was a friend of his. Unfortunately 
he had the same depression experience 
many business men had, so his invest- 
ments were almost completely swept 
away. Worry and shock affected his 
health and it was too late to buy addi- 
This woman sum- 
marizes her experience by saying that 


tional life insurance. 


she cannot too strongly advocate the 
purchase of life insurance as the “san- 
est, safest way to create an estate.” 
Actual figures on general investments 
and possibilities of attractive returns 
may look good on paper, but the widows 
who contributed letters to the Life Pay- 


ments Number, unanimously agree from 
personal experience that life insurance is 


the best investment. 


What About Unlicensed Companies 


Hosss of Alabama, in 
\ssociation of 


CONGRESSMAN 
is address before the 
reiter- 
had for 
public 


Casualty & Surety Executives, 
ated the conviction that he has 
a number of years that the 
needs to be protected against insurance 
concerns that operate through the mails, 
States where they 


writing business in 


are not licensed. Every insurance com- 
confronted with a_ real 


Under the 


missioner is 
problem in this connection. 
decision of the United States Supreme 

j 


Court a company can do business by 


mail in a state where it is not licensed 
provided that it sends no one there to 
represent it. The entire transaction 
must be conducted through the mails. 


Commissioner Hobbs feels that the 


public needs to be protected especially 
those people that are inclined to respond 
to appeals through the mail and regard 


statements of these mail order com- 
panies as true. 
State insurance commissioners have 


been inclined to oppose any post office 
regulation of insurance companies on 
‘the ground that it might be an entering 
federal 
perhaps is a very erroneous conclusion 
and far fetched. 
stern opposition from non-agency, mu- 


wedge for supervision, which 


Then there is always 


tual fire companies, as most of them op- 
erate through the mails and are not li- 
censed in a number of states. 

In our opinion, no company should be 
allowed to write business in any state 


UNDERWRITER. 


unless it is licensed. The public deserves 
that protection. One of the biggest 
problems before insurance commission- 
ers today is how to deal with these 
unlicensed concerns that do business 
through use of the mails. Many of them 
are assessment mutual benefit concerns 
with little backing. The public to a 
great extent does not discriminate 
among companies as to quality or their 
ability to meet obligations. There is 
being developed a constantly increasing 
mail order business for insurance. In 
order to get results by mail, exaggera- 
tions are made, fallacious reason is re- 
sorted to and there is more or less mis- 
leading information given. It is a high 
pressure operation, 

It has been suggested at times that 
every state should pass a law giving 


the insurance department power over 
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domestic companies to prohibit them 
from operating in states where they are 
not licensed. Whether such a measure 
would be constitutional or not has not 
been determined. At least, however, a 
state insurance commissioner could use 


the big stick very effectively over 
domestic companies and ceuld curtail 
to a certain extent their marauding 
tactics. 


Whether Commissioner Hobbs’ plan 
is the wisest one or not, it is high time 
that something be done to protect the 
public against these outfits, good, bad 
or indifferent, that continue to do busi- 
ness through the mails, do not pay 
taxes or fees to the states and are able 
to draw into maws 
thousands who do not appreciate the 
danger of carrying insurance in an un- 
admitted company. 


their omnivorous 
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OF THE BUSINESS 





At the annual meeting of the Illinois 
chapter of the Rainbow (42nd) Division 
Association, Robert R. Reno, Jr., man- 
ager of Equitable Society in Chicago, 
was elected president. This is known 
as the “World's Largest Rainbow Chap- 


ter.’ Mr. Reno saw active service in 
the 149th Field Artillery and on Nov. 
11, 1918, was in action in the Sedan 
area. 


F. L. Conklin, vice-president of the 
Provident Life of Bismarck, has been 
named a director of the Greater North 
Dakota Association. 

The country home of President M. A. 
Kern of the Alliance Life of Peoria, IIl., 
at Lexington Field, five miles south of 
Barrington, Ill., was burned Saturday 
with a loss estimated at $25,000. Pala- 
tine and Roselle firemen responded. The 
house was a three-story frame structure. 
Mr. Kern's stable of horses was 400 
feet from the house but did not take 
fire. In it were 10 of his race horses. 
Those who attended Mr. Kern’s recep- 
tion at Lexington Field when the in- 
surance commissioners were en route to 
Seattle a few years ago to attend the 
annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners will 
recall the delightful location. Many of 
the insurance commissioners and camp 
followers were present fer the event at 
noon and all were taken to the races at 
Arlington in the afternoon. 


At the annual convention of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association at Indianapolis 
June 3-5, Laura Shreve, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, will speak on “Relating 
Business Library Service to the Com- 
munity” at one of the group meetings. 

E. E. Kirkpatrick, superintendent of 
agencies of the Ohio National Life, has 
returned to his desk after an absence of 
six months due to illness. He now seems 
to be in good shape. 

Joel B. Fort, Jr., assistant director of 
agencies National Life & Accident has 
been elected president of the Tennessee 
Wildlife Federation. 

Vice president Wallis Boileau, Jr., of 
the Penn Mutual Life on his birthday 
was called into a room by some pretext, 
and there he found the entire agency de- 


partment waiting to extend greetings. 
A Western Union telegraph boy was 
there, also, to sing a birthday greeting, 
and his voice turned out to be well 
worthy of an audience. 

S. E. Miles, life department agency 


manager, Provident Life & Accident, 
was given a surprise party on his fifth 
anniversary with the company. He was 


presented a five-year service emblem by 
President R. J. Maclellan. A stack of 
service anniversary greeting cards came 
from the field, accompanied by a large 
volume of new business. 

Charles Smrha, Nebraska insurance 
director, has turned over official duties 
to subordinates and gone on a two 


weeks’ vacation by automobile, which 
will include a business visit to New 
York City. 

Harry B. Gengnagel, Dallas, Tex., 


manager of the Travelers, has just ob- 
served his 25th anniversary with his 
company. He started with the Travelers 
in Des Moines as special agent. He was 
promoted to manager in Omaha in 1917, 
and in 1927 was transferred to Dallas, 
where he has been manager ever since. 

Frank P. Samford, president of Lib- 
erty National Life of Birmingham, has 
been elected district governor ot Rotary 
International. 

R. T. Stuart, president Mid-Continent 
Life, has been elected president of the 
Oklahoma State Chamber of Commerce. 


F. Edward Walker, Salt Lake City 
general agent Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident and United Benefit Life, is 
spending two weeks in San Francisco 
attending the selective service confer- 
ence. This conference comprises the 
army, navy and marine reserve officers 
of the western states. Mr. Walker is 
the highest ranking naval reserve officer 
in Utah, being a naval lieutenant. 

J. W. deForest, Buffalo general agent 
Aetna Life, is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the Red Cross war 
relief drive there. 

Raymond D. Shepard, vice-president 
and treasurer of Bankers National Life, 
was elected a commissioner of Mont- 
clair, N. J. He is a member of the 


Montclair Board of Adjustment and is 
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vice-president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce & Civics of Greater Montclair. 

George H. Harris, public relations 
counsel Sun Life of Canada, has been 

elected vice-president of the Montreal 
Rotary Club. 

John J. Hughes, assistant director of 
agencies Northwestern Mutual Life, is 
convalescing at his home from an oper- 
ation for appendicitis at a Milwaukee 
hospital recently. 

Bernard Darling, district manager 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Green Bay, 
Wis.. and former football star, was ini- 
tiated into Tripoli Shrine Temple, Mil- 
waukee, at the spring ceremonial. 


DEATHS 


G. S. Bliss, 58, who for 17 vears had 
been secretary-treasurer of the California 
\gencies, Los Angeles, died at his home 
in Santa Monica. He was a native of 
Racine, Wis., and before joining Califor- 
nia Agencies, general agent Continental 
Casualty and Continental Assurance, 
with which he had spent his whole in- 
surance career, had been an auditor for 
Armour & Co., in Chicago. 

William H. Smith, 50, 
North American Reassurance, died at 
United Hospital, Port Chester, N. Y., 
of coronary thrombosis. Mr. Smith suf- 
fered a heart attack early this month 
but was believed to be making an ex- 
ceptionally strong recovery. He died 
almost immediately after the second 
attack. 

Mr. Smith had charge of the North 
American’s records, claim settlements, 
and tax matters. Before joining the 
company 15 years ago he had been with 
Equitable Society and Manhattan Life. 

Mr. Smith did considerable traveling 
on behalf of the company particularly 
among the New Jersey companies and 
those located in the southeastern states. 
He was well known in many home of- 
fices and had a wide circle of friends. 


C. K. Miller, 87, 








secretary 


veteran agent of the 
New York Life in Seattle, died there 
He started with the company in Iowa 
in 1896 and went to Seattle in 1907. 

Bert E. Rudolph, manager of the 
weekly industrial department of Na- 
tional Accident & Health of Philadel- 
phia died at his summer home in Stone 
Harbor, N. J. He was also secretary- 
treasurer of World Mutual Health & 
Accident and Gibraltar Beneficial So- 
ciety. He had been elected mayor of 
Stone Harbor in February of last year. 
He took a prominent part in the affairs 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church. 

Adolph Loheyde, 71, who retired May 
1 after serving as manager of the sup- 
ply department for Reliance Life for 30 
years, died at his farm at Mars, Pa.. 
near Pittsburgh. 

Herbert A. Luckey, prominent life in- 
surance man of Indianapolis, who -has 
been an active and effective legislative 
worker in the insurance cause, for many 


years, died this week. He was at ont 

time Indianapolis manager for Life of 

Virginia. 

David Marks Wins Honors 
NEWARK—David Marks, Jr., Mu- 


tual Life of New York agent here, has 
been made vice-president of the middle 
Atlantic division of field men for 1939- 
1940. He led the Newark office last 
year in paid for business and the larg- 
est number of lives insured. He has 
been elected president of the Newark 
agency’s field club. 


More than 

$400,000,000 
in force. - 

JEFFERSON STANDARD 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘ HOME OFFICE © GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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LIFE SALES MEETINGS 





Business Men's Is 
Holding Conference 


KANSAS CITY—About 100 agents 
from Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Wis- 
consin are attending the regional sales 
conference of the Business Men’s As- 
surance here. Senior officers will speak 
Friday morning: W. T. Grant, presi- 
a ss on “Today and Tomorrow;” and 

. C. Higdon, vice-president in charge ot 
Po will outline the company’s experi- 
ence and the market research that has 
resulted from its new all-ways income 
policy. J. H. Torrance, vice-president 
in charge of claims; L. L. Graham, di- 
rector of field service; and L. D. Ram- 
sey, secretary, are also on the program. 

Sales topics are being handled as 
panel discussions, with an agent from 
each of the four states represented on 
each panel. R. J. Costigan, Kansas 
City; B. A. Hedges, Wichita; W. E. 
Maupin, Cedar Rapids, Ia., and Gilbert 
A. Diehl, Madison, Wis., state man- 
agers, are presiding. The conference 
will close with a talk by Mr. Grant and 
a banquet Saturday evening. 

This is the third in a series of agency 
ineetings held by the company this 
spring; the other two have been at Dal- 
las and Evansville; and early in June 
one will be held in Columbus, O., in 
conjunction with the National Accident 
& Health Association meeting. 


Mass. Mutual Conducts 
Regionals at Three Points 





land group in session at Swampscott, 
Monday and Tuesday. Among those at- 
tending from the home office were Pres- 
ident B. J. Perry and Vice-president C. 
O. Fischer. 

With John W. Yates, Los Angeles 
general agent, as chairman, the Califor- 
nia agencies convened the same days at 
Del Monte. The home office was repre- 


sented by. A. T. Maclean and J. C. 
Behan, vice-presidents; Dr. Morton 
Snow, medical director, and J. M. Blake, 


manager of field service. 
In Atlantic City, the middle Atlantic 


and greater New York agencies are in 
session Thursday and Friday. R. L. 
Altick, general agent at Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa... ts chairman. Vice-president Fischer 
heads a sizable delegation at that meet- 
ing. 

The next gathering will be at Niagara 
Falls, May 27-28, and the Green Lake, 
Wis., meeting June 10-11 will conclude 
this year’s regionals. 

The executives on the west coast are 
making agency visits in San Francisco; 
Gearhart, Ore., where Philip Englehart, 
Portland general agent, will conduct a 
meeting; Denver, for a dinner i 
with the W. A. Spencer agency; and 
Minneapolis. 

These officers will attend the regional 
at Green Lake. 


Educators Life, Century Life 
Will Have Joint Convention 


The Educators Life of Fort Worth 
and the Certury Life of that city will 
hold a joint agency meeting at Fort 
Worth, June 2-5. This is a unique 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life proposition inasmuch as the dual pro- 
agents’ association is this week contin- duction program of both companies has 
uing its series of regional meetings. been laid out to operate on a com- 
Orrin S. Spencer, Hartford general panionate plan under the direction of 
agent, was chairman for the New Eng- Vice-president W. L. Rawlings of both 

— 








‘ie is the record of the Atlantic, the oldest legal reserve 


life insurance company in the South writing ordinary life 


insurance exclusively. Organized in May, 1900, we cele- 
brate our fortieth anniversary this month by staging a 


special birthday celebration. 


This progressive company offers an opportunity to qualified 
men who are ambitious to get ahead. Open territories are 
available for new agencies in Maryland, West Virginia, 
North Carolina and Tennessee. If you are interested, and 
can qualify, write to Robert V. Hatcher, Vice President, 


for full information. 
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OH, HENRY, DO | FEEL SAD, 
LAID UP FOR A MONTH 
AND NO MONEY COMING 
IN. WHY DIDN'T I SEE 
THAT OTHER CAR? 
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MY HEAD HURTS, Too, 
ALPHONSE, BUT NOT MY 
POCKETBOOK. I HAVEA 
CAL-WESTERN A2H AND 
HOSPITALIZATION POLICY. 
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companies. He was formally placed in 
charge of all sales activities of the two 
companies at the recent board meeting. 
Rk. C. Sweeney of Fort Worth was 
elected treasurer by the board. 

The week of June 2 was set aside as 
“President’s Week” in honor of W. J. 
Laidlaw. Mr. Laidlaw is inviting the 
salesmen of both companies who qualify 
in a special production drive which will 
continue through May. 

On the first day the officers of the 
Educators Life will deal with problems 
and phases of that organization, the en- 
tertainment on the evening of June 3 to 
consist of a picnic and barbecue at 
Eagle Mountain Lake. The next day 
will be devoted to discussion and plans 
for increasing the business of the Cen- 
tury Life. The stockholders, officers 
and directors of that company will give 
a banquet to all in attendance the eve- 
ning of June 4. 


Service Is Stressed by 
D‘Olier at Del Monte 


DEL MONTE, CAL.—With an at- 
tendance of more than 500 the Pruden- 
tial held a regional conference here. 
President Franklin D’Olier headed the 
home office delegation which included: 
H, B. Sutphen and G. H. Chace, vice- 
presidents; and J. P. Mackin, second 
vice-president. 

A general meeting was held at the 
first day’s session, with the second day 
devoted to separate meetings, one for 
ordinary managers and assistant man- 
agers, the other for the industrial divi- 
sion. President D’Olier spoke at each 
session and stressed in each talk the 
great need and real value of service to 
policyholders which, he said, makes for 
better public relations. While urging in- 
creased production, he gave the greater 
part of his attention to the necessary 
job of conservation. 

Two agents were in attendance from 
the Hawaiian Island with their man- 
ager, Carl J. Allenbaugh. The leading 
agent in volume and applications from 
the Islands was Q. L. Ching, the run- 
ner-up being S. Ichinose. Both spoke 
at the ordinary sessions. 

Vice-president Chace returned with 
Manager Allenbaugh from a visit to the 
Hawaiian Islands. This is the first of- 
ficial visit of a Prudential officer to the 
Islands, The Prudential opened that 
territory in 1904 for ordinary business 
only and for the past 10 years has been 
the leader in life production. Today the 
company has approximately $50,000,000 
in force which represents about 25 per- 
cent of the total life insurance in force 
in the Islands. 


Holds Regional in St. Paul 


A regional sales meeting was held in 
. Paul by Mutual Trust Life, winding 
: a series of five. Agents from Minne- 


sota and North Dakota attended. An. 


all-day session was held with open 
forums on social security, conducted by 
Raymond Olson, vice- -president from the 
home office; prospecting, by 'W. G. 
Young, northwest supervisor, and settle- 
ment options, by H. A. Newhart, agency 
secretary. Vice-president A. B. Slatten- 
gren spoke on sales fundamentals, and 
drew on his experience as agent and 
supervisor in the northwest territory, 
giving pointers on the’ value of organ- 
ization, timing and control of sales 
efforts. 


B. M. A. Regional at Evansville 


More than 80 representatives of Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance in Indiana, IIli- 


nois, Kentucky and Tennessee, assem- 
bled at Evansville, Ind., for a round 
table meeting. The two day event, 


which was preceded by a one-day meet- 
ing for new men, was presided over by 
Noel liams, manager for Indiana; C. E. 
Mitchell, Illinois manager, and N. B. 
Moates, Tennessee. The home office was 
represented by W. T. Grant, president; 
J. C. Higdon, vice-president; C. D. 
Jack R. 


Scott, underwriting department; 


Morris and D. H. Armstrong, sales 


promotion department. 


Regional Meeting in Detroit 


A regional meeting of the Michigan 
agency of the Ohio State Life was held 
in Detroit Wednesday under the di- 
rection of State Manager H. E. Van de 
Walker. Speakers included F. L. Barnes, 
vice-president and agency director; 
Gould M. Peters, field supervisor, and 
H. D. Taylor, supervisor of agencies, 
from the home office. Messrs. Barnes, 
Peters and Taylor also attended a meet- 
ing in Cleveland Thursday. 


Commonwealth Regional Meeting 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The 
Commonwealth Life’s southern regional 
sales conference, with about 50 present 
including home office officials, was held 
here. I. Smith Homans, executive 
vice-president, led a discussion of mort- 
gage redemption policies. Other home 
office executives who spoke were Mor- 
gan Smith, director of agencies, ordi- 
nary department; J. R. Hoffman, secre- 
tary; G. -C. Prather, supervisor of 
agents: Walter Schneiter, secretary 
agency department; and R. M. Sellers, 
assistant actuary. It was voted to re- 
turn to Chattanooga next vear. 


Wisconsin National Meeting 
National Life will 
have its annual agency conference and 
picnic at Oshkosh, Aug. 1-3. All day 
Aug. 2 will be devoted to an agency 
program. 





The Wisconsin 


Aetna Life Conference 

The Aetna Life’s eastern regional 
agency conference will be held at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., July 
8-11. There will be two regional meet- 
ings this year, the one at White Sul- 
phur including all agencies east of Den- 
ver and El Paso. 


Sun Life Officials at Richmond 


At the annual meeting of the Rich- 
mond, Va., agency of the Sun Life of 
Canada, Ray H. Finger, superintendent 
of agencies, and J. B. Maybon, assistant 


actuary and chief underwriter, spoke. 
George T. Bryson, Richmond manager 
presided. 


Bankers Health & Life Is 
Building Office Structure 


MACON, GA.—Construction of a 14 
story home office building, Macon’s 
largest structure, is under way by the 
Bankers Health & Life on the site of its 
home office, at an estimated cost of 
$500,000. While construction is under 
way, the company headquarters are in 
the Grand building. The present home 
office building will be made an integral 
part of the new structure. 

The guiding factor in the company 
since its organization in 1904 is P. L. 
Hay, Sr., who has served as president 
continuously since its founding. The 
company writes industrial and ordinary 
life and accident and health and it has 
$26,000,000 life insurance in force exclu- 
sively in Georgia and an annual income 
of $1,500,000. Mr. Hay has associated 
with him a fine group of younger men 
who have received solid training in busi- 
ness fundamentals. They are Peyton 
W. Jones, secretary-treasurer, with the 
company since 1916, and Vice-presidents 
N. T. Weaver, P. L. Hay, Jr., and H. T. 
Anderson. Another director, J. W. 
McCook, Jr., is a prominent young Ma- 
con business executive. 

Mr. Hay is affectionately known as 
“Poppa Hay” to his organization. He 
brings the entire official family each year 
to the Industrial Insurers Conference, in 
which they take an active part. Mr. 
Jones was president of the conference 
1934-1936. 


R. T. Williamson, of Ada, Okla.. has 
completed 10 vears of membership in 
the Weekly Producers Club of the Cen- 
tral States Life. 


NEWS ABOUT 
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LIFE POLICIES 


By JOHN H. RADER 


New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values, and all Changes 


in Policy Literature, Rate Books, etc. 
Digest” and “Little Gem.” 
PRICE, $5.00 and $2.50 respectively. 


Supplementing the “Unique Manual- 


Published Annually in May and March respectively. 





Aetna Life New Single Premium Annuity Rates 


Listed below are sample ages of the 
new schedule of single premium imme- 
diate annuity rates and income tor 
Aetna Life, which will become effective 
June 1: 


LIFE ANNUITY 





Age last $1,000 will 
Birthday $100 $10 Purchase 
M. F. Ann. Mo. Ann. Mo. 
6 11 $3,312.00 $4, 033. 20 $30. 19 $2.48 
10 15 3, 229 10 2.54 
15 20 a) 2.9 2.64 
25 30 2,88 2.89 
oo 40 2,48 3.29 
45 50 2,0 3.90 
55 «60 1,6 4.89 
65 70 1,2 6.57 
75 80 ne 9.57 
85 4 654.84 5.27 





New Mortgage Protection 
Plan of California Company 


The new plan of mortgage protecton 
offered by California- Wi estern States 
Life becomes paid-up in 16 years but 
affords protection for the approximate 
unpaid balance of the mortgage for 25 
years. Based on a $1,000 unit of initial 
insurance, the amount decreases each 
year, the rate decrease becoming greater 
as time passes. This conforms to the 
usual mortgage repayment plan. Pre- 
miums and the schedule of coverage 


are: 
During 
Policy Amount of 
Year Insurance Age Premium 
1 $1,000 20 $ 7.86 
2 985 21 7.94 
3 969 22 8.03 
4 951 23 8.12 
5 932 24 8.23 
6 912 25 8.34 
7 890 26 8.46 
867 27 8.60 
9 842 28 8.75 
10 815 29 8.92 
11 787 30 9.10 
12 756 31 9.31 
13 723 32 9.55 
14 687 33 9.80 
15 650 34 10.08 
16 609 35 10.40 
yg 565 36 10.83 
iE: 519 37 11.30 
19 468 38 11.82 
20 415 39 12.42 
21 357 40 13.08 
22 295 41 13.69 
23 229 42 14.39 
24 158 43 15.15 
25 82 44 16.00 
45 16.93 
46 17.89 
47 18.94 
48 20.09 
49 21.33 
50 22.656 


Ohio National Requirements 


The Ohio National Life announces 
that effective July 1, the following non- 
participating policies will be issued only 
in face amounts of $2,000 or more, The 
present minimum has_ been $1,500: 
Endowment at age 85, 20-payment en- 
dowment at age 85, 30-payment life, 
20-year endowment, 30-year endowment, 
endowment at age 65, 20-year endow- 
ment at age 65, retirement income 
maturing at age 55, 60 or 65. 


Texas Prudential Rate Increase 


“Texas Prudential announces that a 
new rate book will be ready for distri- 
bution Aug. 15, and there will be a slight 
increase in the rates. 


Perkins Wins Service Cup 

W. G. Perkins of the J. M. Moss 
agency, District of Columbia, won the 
Provident Life & Accident’s policy- 
owner service cup for the second time 
in its recent campaign. The award 
is based on service to old policyholders 
and leading in volume of new business. 
D. A. Duggan of North Carolina was 
runner-up. 


REFUND ANNUITY 






6 11 $3,361.50 $4,092.60 $29.75 $2.44 
10 15 3,281.00 3, 996.00 30.48 2.50 
15 20 3,170.50 3,863.40 31.54 2.59 
25 30 2,915.60 3,557.52 34.30 2.81 
35040 2,618.20 3,200.64 38.19 3.12 
45 50 2,286.10 2,802.12 43.74 3.57 
55 OBO 1,930.60 2,375.52 51.80 4.21 
65 70 1,567.30 1,939.56 63.80 5.16 
75 SU 1,217.10 1,519.32 82.16 6.58 
85 , 903.00 1,142.40 110.74 8.75 

CASH REFUND ANNUITY 

6 11 $3,376.30 $4,110.36 $29.62 $2.43 
10 15 5.6 4,013.52 30.3 2.49 
15 20 3,881.40 31.39 2.58 
25 Th 3,580.80 34.07 2.79 
35 41) 3,236.04 37.77 3.09 
45 50 2,855.16 42.91 3.50 
55 60 2,450.04 50.18 4.08 
65 «(70 2,040.60 60.55 4.90 
75 «680 1,651.80 75.3% 6.05 
85 1,325.16 94.7 7.55 





COMPANIES 


Continental American Plans 
House Warming in June 


Continental American Life plans to 
move into its new home office building 
in Wilmington, Del., in the latter part 
of June, and will conduct dedication 
ceremonies and open house in July. Fin- 
ishing touches are being put on the new 
structure, which the Turner Construc- 
tion Company expects to complete 
about June 15. 

Tentative plans for the dedication and 
office warming were announced by A. 
A. Rydgren, president. The official 
dedication will be Saturday, July 13. A 
bronze plaque of the late Philip Burnet, 





founder and first president, will be 
unveiled in the lobby. Open house 
will be held Saturday afternoon and 


the first three evenings of the following 
week. Monday is to be reserved for 
home office employes and their families 
and friends, and attendance Saturday 
and Tuesday will be by special invita- 
tion. Wednesday the building is ex- 
pected to be opened to the public. 


Plan Tours of Building 


There will be tours of the building 
and a special souvenir booklet and pro- 
gram will be distributed. Continuous 
moving pictures are planned, including 
a film showing the complete progress 
story of construction, and the Institute 
pictures, ‘Yours Truly, Ed Graham” 
and “American Portrait.” 

Continental American’s new home is 
on Rodney Square in Wilmington 
flanked by government buildings. It is 
five stories high and L-shaped, each 
wing being 115 feet long and 47 feet 
wide. The architecture harmonizes 
with surrounding structures, and the de- 
sign is unified by a three-story entrance 


at the front angle facing the park. 
Ground was broken Aug. 28. 
David Lashley Is Advanced 


David Lashley, who joined the Amer- 
ican Savings Life late last year as chief 
underwriter, has been named assistant 
agency manager. He formerly was with 
the Business Men’s Assurance for 13 
vears. 


William C. Wilkes who is in charge 
of the statistical and buying division of 
Kidder, Peabody Co., has _ been 
elected a director of Manhattan Life. 

J. W. Mailliard, president of Mail- 
liard & Schmiedell of San Francisco, 
has been elected a director of the 
Pacific Mutual Life. He also is a direc- 
tor of the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
and Home Fire & Marine. 
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AGENCY CHANGES Prouty, Siegmund Head L. A. Resins 





Several Changes Are Made 
by the Metropolitan Life 


J. M. Feagle has been appointed 
manager of the Metropolitan Life Stone 
Mountain district, one of four districts 
it maintains in Atlanta. He will succeed 
Sigmund Marguiles, who retired after 
32 years of service, 10 years in Atlanta. 
The district office is located in the 
Mortgage Guarantee Building, 133 Car- 
negie Way, N.W. Mr. Feagle, who is 
a native of Columbia county, Fla., 
joined the Metropolitan. in 1922 as an 
agent in Albany, Ga., after 15 years as 
a teacher and high school principal. He 
was made an assistant manager in AI- 
bany a year later, and was appointed 
a manager in 1925. He has been a 
charge of districts at Wilmington, N. 
Staunton, and Athens, Ga. 

H. W. McClure, Jr., formerly of Mo- 
bile, Ala., has been named to head its 
Athens, Ga., district, with branch offices 
at Gainesville and Covington. 

Mr. McClure, who is a native of 
Thomasville, Ga., began his business 
career in banking, but changed to life 
insurance when he joined the Metropoli- 
tan as an agent in Albany, Ga. He was 
promoted to assistant manager in the 
same city, and 2% years after entering 
the service was ‘mite a manager, serv- 
ing in Washington, N. C., and Mobile, 
Ala. 

L. J. Polizzi, New Orleans, has been 
appointed manager of the Mobile, Ala., 
district, with branches in Biloxi, Miss., 
and Pensacola, Fla. He succeeds Mr. 
McClure. A native of Baton Rouge, 
La., Mr. Polizzi joined the Metropolitan 
in 1919 as an agent in New Orleans 
shortly after being graduated from St. 
Aloysius College. He was promoted to 
assistant manager and was for two years 
an agency sales instructor for the south- 
ern territory. 

Ralph C. Clem, who has been mana- 
ger at Harrisburg, Ill., has been pro- 
moted to manager in Minneapolis. 

W. B. Buckley, Elgin, Ill., manager, 
has been transferred to Harrisburg and 
Raymond E. Storck, assistant manager 
at Wausau, Wis., has been promoted to 
manager at Elgin. Mr. Buckley is sec- 


retary-treasurer of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 
George Rakow succeeds Mr. Storck 


in Wausau. 


Whitmore Resigns as 
Guardian's Buffalo Manager 


James A. Whitmore has resigned as 
Buffalo manager of the Guardian Life 
to devote more time to his personal in- 
lerests. 

W. R. Eavenson, C.L.U., who has 
been with the Guardian seven years 
since his graduation from the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, will serve as acting manager. He 
formerly was assistant manager and 
salesman in the Buffalo office. Prior to 
that he was on the agency department 
statf at the home office. 

Mr. Whitmore had been manager of 
the Buffalo office for 11 years. Prior to 
that he was superintendent of agencies 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life. Earlier he 
had been a large personal producer in 
New York City. He is a former vice- 
president of the Buffalo Life Under- 
writers Association and the past year 
has been chairman of its public relations 
committee. 





Raines to Union Central 


John M. Raines has been named 
agency organizer of the Arkansas 
branch of the Union Central Life, of 
which James J. Harrison is manager and 
will direct expansion of the sales per- 
sonnel. Mr. Raines recently resigned 
as Arkansas manager of the Travelers. 
He has had 13 years experience in sell- 
ing and training salesmen. 


of Conn. Mutual; Northington Retires 





PHINEHAS PROUTY, JR. 


S. S. Northington, for 19 years gen- 
eral agent for Connecticut Mutual in 
Los Angeles, is resigning due to illness 
which has kept him from his business 
for many months. Effective July 16, the 
Northington agency will be divided. A 
portion of the business in force and the 
full-time men will be assigned to Phine- 
has Prouty, Jr.. who has been heading 
another agency for Connecticut Mutual 
in Los Angeles. Another portion of 
the Northington business and the brok- 
ers of that office will be assigned to a 
second agency under William H. Sieg- 
mund, now a supervisor for Charles J. 
Zimmerman, general agent at Chicago. 

Mr. Northington has given many 














Soe 
W. H. SIEGMUND 


years of service to Connecticut Mutual 
at Richmond, Va., and Los Angeles, and 
in the face of severe physical handicaps. 
His assumption of duties in Los An- 
geles in 1921 marked the start of greater 
activity by Connecticut Mutual on the 
coast. For a time Mr. Northington was 
supervisor of agencies of the coast and 
assisted in developing that territory. 

In less than three years as a general 
agent, starting from scratch, Mr. Prouty 
has built a substantial full-time organ- 
ization. Production-wise, his agency has 
climbed 50 places among the company’s 
agencies. 

Mr. Siegmund was with Equitable 
Society for 11 vears as a personal pro- 
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For twenty-four consecutive years Fidel- 
ity's Direct Mail Lead Service has been 
trained on the target of “Income for Life’ 
appeal, registering an unusually high score 
of hits which reach up to 40° in some areas 
—and, even including the great metropol- 
itan centers, average 11% returns. 


And now after thorough field test, Fidelity 
has added another target to the range. The 
added service is pointed at Family Income 
and Family Maintenance. This new direct 
mail appeal gives promise of showing a 
record comparable with the older service. 


Both services are backed by a very com- 
plete kit of sales tools. 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 


TARGET 
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Flow of work in the new Home 
Office Building of the Bankers 
Life Company is like that of the 
Sweet Afton in Robert Burns’ 
immortal poem, says the Archi- 
tectural Record, New York City 
publication which is tops in the 
world of architects, engineers, de- 
signers, building equipment and 
material manufacturers. 


For several months past, Arch- 
itectural Record has been whet- 
ting appetites of its readers for the 
forthcoming June issue in which 
20 pages will be devoted to the 
new Home Office Building of the 
Bankers Life Company. 


For example, the Record’s edi- 
tors said in the May issue 
“Twenty pages in June 
more space than we ve ever 
devoted to a single build- 
ing—will go to describing the 
new $2,000,000 Home Office 
Building of the Bankers Life 
in Des Moines, Iowa. In de- 
sign, it is planned to make 
the work flow like Sweet 
Afton among the various de- 
partments; in structure, it 
frames the largest uninter- 
rupted work areas ever pro- 
vided in an office building; in 
service equipment, it is the 
first multistoried office build- 
ing to employ radiant-panel 
heating in combination with 
winter and summer air con- 


ditioning—and that’s only 
what we show you on the 
outside, gentlemen! The 


building of the decade—and 
its presentation will be in 
four colors!’ 


Responding to the intense in- 
terest already manifest in its June 
issue, Architectural Record is ar- 
ranging to send a copy of that 
issue to every architect, engineer 
and designer in the United States 
—there’s nearly 100,000 of them 


—BLC— 


BANKERS LIFE 
Rabies COMPANY 
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ducer and as a unit manager, and while 
personal production was consistently 
a member of the Quarter Million Club. 
[Three years ago he went with Mr. Zim- 
nerman where he developed a strong 
brokerage department and at the same 
time did some work in recruiting and 
developing the full-time organization. 
Men under his supervision produced 
nearly $3,000,000 of business last year and 
so far this year his business has shown an 
increase of over 12 percent as against 
the same period in 1939. In 1939 he 
was the joint winner of the company’s 
Lyter award “for the most outstanding 
organization job by a supervisor.” 

Mr. Siegmund is a director of the Chi- 
cago Life Underwriters Association and 
chairman of the membership committee. 
He is a lecturer on business insurance 
in the 1940 advanced underwriting 
course sponsored by the association. He 
is first vice-president of the Insurance 
Club of Chicago. He has been a di- 
rector of the Chicago Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and chairman of various 
ommiittees in the Chicago and national 
associations. He is a lieutenant (junior 
grade) in the United States Naval 
Reserve. 


Security Mutual Names Sweeney 
Charles F. Sweeney, a Boston broker 
and agent for 12 years, four years with 
the John Hancock Mutual Life, has 
been appointed Boston general agent of 
the Security Mutual Life of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., succeeding George Clark, 
resigned. The Boston agency will take 
over the entire second floor of 120 Milk 
street. It will be specially equipped to 
handle accident and health business, a 
held the company has recently entered. 


Briggs Associate in Davenport 

Charles Briggs has been appointed 
associate general agent of the State Mu- 
tual Life in Davenport, Ia. He formerly 
was general agent of the Central Life 
of Iowa in that city. He started his life 
insurance career with the Union Cen- 
tral as an agent and was with that 
companv eight years. He was general 
agent of the Central Life for two years. 
Mr. Briggs is a C.L.U. In his new post 
he is associated with Walter S. Haves, 
general agent. 


Dendy Assistant Newark Manager 


Fred L. Dendy, field assistant of the 
Travelers Newark branch, has been pro- 
moted to assistant manager there. He 
started with the Travelers in 1929 at 
the 23rd street branch in New York 
City. Later he was transferred to the 
Empire State branch as field assistant 
and went to_ ‘eae in the same ca- 
pacity in 193 


West with Dlinois Bankers 

W. H. West has been appointed home 
office representative of the _ Illinois 
Bankers Life for Ohio. For the last 


five years he was connected with the. 


Columbia Life of Cincinnati as _ vice- 
resident and agency manager. 


Republic Life Names Three 

The Republic Life of Dallas has 
named R. E. Jamison general agent in 
Austin, Tex., and Al Finberg has been 
placed in charge of Beaumont-Port Ar- 
thur, Tex., territory. R. Sparks is 
new general agent at Corpus Christi, 
Tex. 


Ray S. Robison, who has been with 
the Sam Quarles agency of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life in Kansas City for 
over three years has been named super- 
visor. He will develop a production unit. 

Gordon B. Coyne has been appointed 
manager of the Standard Life’s Toronto 
branch. At one time he was assistant 
secretary of the claims department of 
the Canada Life. 


STUDY MADE EASY 


It is not only easy but many under- 
writers say that it is a pleasure now to 
study The Diamond Life Bulletins since 
reference or study guides have been added 
to each subject. This service is standard 
equipment in most agencies. 


CHICAGO 


Guardian's Changes 
in Hoffman Agency 


W. W. Grosser and J. C. Cregsamer 
have been appointed as managers of the 
Guardian Life’s agency in One No. La 
Salle Street building, Chicago. The ap- 
pointment coincides with the retirement 
from that post of George Hoffman, who 
has served the Guardian in that capacity 
since 1916. Mr. Hoffman, who requested 
the company to relieve him of the active 
management duties, will continue with 
the agency as associate manager, devot- 
ing his full time to servicing his personal 
clientele. 

Both men who now succeed to the 
managership have spent their entire life 
insurance careers with the Guardian. 

Mr. Grosser joined the company in 
1916 and except for a period of army 
service in 1918 has represented it as an 
agent in Chicago continuously ever 
since. He has always ranked among the 
foremost production leaders and for a 
number of vears has served as assistant 
manager of the agency. 

Mr. Cregsamer joined the Guardian as 
an agent in 1924 after several years ex- 
perience in other business fields in Chi- 
cago. He also has consistently ranked 
among its leading producers particularly 
during the past five years has ranked 
among the foremost leaders nationally. 

W. C. Hettrick is appointed as super- 
visor in charge of training. He joins 
the agency after several years of suc- 
cessful experience both as agent and an 
agency supervisor of the Northwestern 
National in Chicago. 








BROKERS LIFE COMMITTEE NAMED 


P. W. Petersen was named chairman 
of a committee of Chicago life men to 
stimulate attendance of the fraternity at 
the all-insurance outing and golf tour- 
nament of the Insurance Brokers Asso- 
ciation of Illinois June 18 at Medinah 
Country club. The committee includes 
Paul W. Cook, general agent Mutual 
Benefit; E. E. Mack, broker and second 
vice-president brokers association; A. 
W. Ormiston, a director of the associa- 
tion; G. L. Schomberg, assistant man- 
ager Prudential, and Earl M. Schwemm, 
manager Great-West Life. 


IDEAL AGENCY HOUSEWARMING 


The Ideal Insurance Agency held 
open house in its new quarters at A1910 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Satur- 
day. A large number of friends dropped 
in to extend greetings including Hugh 
T. Martin, president of Illinois Bankers 
Life, for which the Ideal Insurance 
Agency is general agent, and Paul Ray, 
claim superintendent of Hoosier Cas- 
ualty, which the Ideal office also repre- 
sents on a general agency basis. Other 
companies in the agency include Union 
Mutual Life of Portland, Me., and Met- 
ropolitan Casualty. Thomas W. How- 
ard is the principal in the agency. He 
organized the agency five years ago and 
has heretofore been located at 222 West 
Adams street, Chicago. 


PARKINSON TO GIVE ADDRESS 
President T. I. Parkinson of the 
Equitable Society is scheduled to give 
a talk at a luncheon meeting of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce June 5. 








Jefferson Standard agents get close 
cooperation and constructive sales 
helps from the home office. 

















JEFFERSON STANDARD 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE * GREENSBORO, N. C. 





It is arr that on that afternoon the 
Equitable Life building at 29 South La- 
Salle street will be appropriately dedi- 
cated with an address by Mr. Parkinson 
in the lobby of the structure. The mov- 
ing will start the middle of next week 
and it will be necessary for all hands 
to work on Decoration Day. There will 
be 5,000 pieces of furniture to move. 


GENERAL AGENT NAVIN MOVES 
Martin T. Navin. general agent 
Minnesota Mutual Life, Chicago, has 
moved to more commodious quarters in 
the Utilities building. He has been lo- 
cated at 332 South La Salle street for 
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eight years. Mr. Navin has been in the 
life insurance business there for 25 years 
and was appointed general agent by 
Minnesota Mutual in 1934. The new 
office is equipped to handle life insur- 
ance brokerage. 





L. L. SELIG IS NO. 9 


L. L. Selig, who has been a leading 
producer for many years in the John R. 
Hastie Agency, was No. 9 among all 
Mutual Life producers in the United 
States in April. He is a son-in-law of 
the late I. B. Jacobs, who was presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters. 
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Company in fimetrica — 


1850-1940 


THIS YEAR WE CELEBRATE OUR 


90th ANNIVERSARY 


@ Looking ahead from this vantage point of 90 


years, we believe that still larger opportunities for construc- 
tive public service lie ahead for all of us engaged in this 
great social force known as life insurance. Our present agents, 
and those who will join us in the generations to come, will 


receive every assistance we 


can give them to participate 


fully in this development of a wider usage of life insurance. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


in the City of New York 


101 FiFTH AVENUE 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 








money. 








| Rockford, Illinois 


IDEAL JOB 
Seeks Right Man 


Every day you wait to investigate the 
General Agency opportunities with 
this old reliable company you are losing 


Write today: 


FRANCIS L. BROWN, President 


ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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NEWS OF LIFE 


ASSOCIATIONS 





Bieriger Is Elected 
Illinois President 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—F. P. Bier- 
iger, Rockford, Ill., general agent Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, was elected presi- 
dent of the Illinois Association of Lite 
Underwriters at its annual meeting 
here. A. E. McKeough, Chicago gen- 
eral agent Ohio National Life, was 
named first vice-president; Frederick A. 


Schnell, Peoria general agent Penn Mu- 
tual, second vice-president; W._ B. 
Buckley, former Elgin manager of the 


Metropolitan Life and now manager at 
Harrisburg, was renamed secretary- 
treasurer. 

Approval was given the association's 
revised bylaws which have been brought 
up to date to conform with the model 
state bylaws of the National association. 
The main changes were provision for 
the appointment of an executive secre- 
tary and revision of the scale of dues. 
Heretofore all local associations have 
been paying 50 cents a member with the 
exception of Chicago, which made a flat 
contribution of $250 a year. Under the 
new setup all associations will continue 
to pay 50 cents ‘a member up to 500 and 
15 cents per member above that num- 
ber, which will mean that the Chicago 
association’s state dues will be about 
doubled. The change was voluntary on 
the part of the Chicago association. 


May Have Joint Secretary 


The appointment of an executive sec- 
retary was left to the discretion of the 
directors. Funds are limited and an at- 
tempt is being made to get some local 
association to hire an executive secre- 
tary jointly with the state body. It was 
felt it was best to make this arrange- 
ment with a downstate unit and inas- 
much as Peoria has the largest member- 
ship outside of Chicago, an attempt is 
being made to work out some coopera- 
tive plan with the Peoria group. 

A resolution was adopted urging the 
insertion of a provision exempting 
agents on a commission basis in the 
unemployment compensation act, now 
before a special session of the Illinois 


legislature. C. F. Axelson, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, Chicago, the associa- 
tion’s legislative watch dog, explained 
the situation and introduced the resolu- 
tion. When the bill was originally 
drafted with the objective of having 


the state act conform to the federal act, 
the exemption of commission agents 
was not included. Inasmuch as agents 
do not become unemployed except if 
they are discharged for dishonesty, it 
was felt that 3 percent unemployment 
insurance tax would be unfair, as the 
life insurance business would not gain 
any benefit from it. 


Chicago Gets 1941 Meeting 


Chicago was awarded the 1941 meet- 
ing. William M. Houze, general agent 
John Hancock Mutual Life and presi- 
dent-elect of the Chicago association, 
extended the invitation. F. A. Palumbo, 
Mutual Life of New York, who ex- 
tended an invitation from the Kankakee 
association, yielded in favor of Chicago. 

A membership of 2,712, an increase of 
149, was reported by Mr. McKeough, 
who urged concentrated effort between 
now and June 30 to secure the 1940 
quota of 2,912. Chicago leads the state 
association with 1,948 members, Peoria 
has 180, Springfield 80, Joliet 66, Rock- 
ford 58. 

B. J. Stumm, Aurora, Ill., Northwest- 
tern Mutual general agent, presided as 
president, and the changes in bylaws 
and dues were explained by Mr. Schnell 
and Philip B. Hobbs, Equitable Society 


manager, Chicago, and past IlIlinois 
President. 
John L.. Taylor, Springfield manager 


Mutual Life of New York, was general 
chairman, and staged a lively banquet 
at oe Mr. Stumm presided. 


Baltimore Congress 
Draws 700 


BALTIMORE. — Approximately 700 
insurance men from Baltimore, Cumber- 
land and Hagerstown and Washington 
gathered here for the annual Maryland 
and District of Columbia sales congress. 

The congress was opened by the gen- 
eral chairman, Isaac S. George, general 
agent of National Life at Baltimore. 
Commissioner Gontrum of Maryland, 
in an address, declared that so-called in- 
surance counsellors should be placed un- 
der the supervision of the department. 

“Some counsellors,” he said, “render 
constructive service.’ Others apparently 
are interested in profits for themselves 
and do not hesitate to resort to spec- 
tacular abuses and denunciation in order 
to bring clients to their offices. With 
the first class of insurance counsellors, 
I have no quarrel. I consider that the 
activities of the second group should 
call for some remedial legislation plac- 
ing all counsellors under the jurisdiction 
of the department.” 

William B. Wagner, general agent of 
New England Mutual at Scranton, Pa., 
spoke on “Beyond All That.” 

“There is,” he declared, “a hungry 
public waiting for the service that we 
have to offer, but it is an astute and 
wary public, a public that has been 
fooled many times, a public that is tired 
of statistics and mathematical complexi- 
ties; but waiting with open arms for the 
man or woman who can talk in terms of 
happiness, freedom from worry and 
piece of mind.” 

Henry H. Hoffmeister of Baltimore, 
the first representative of Metropolitan 
Life to lead its field force in both or- 


dinary and industrial production in any 


one year, stressed the importance of 
having a plan and using it with a liberal 
seasoning of hard work. 

“I discovered a fine source of pros- 
pects for life insurance among owners 
of new homes,” he asserted, “and de- 
veloped an organized sales plan which 
was of great assistance in placing mort- 
gage redemption insurance. Having de- 
veloped a procedure that worked for me 
in the production of this type of busi- 
ness, I adapted the plan to other forms 
of insurance and to other types of pros- 
pects.” 

Dr. Claude L. Benner, vice-president 
of Continental American Life, spoke on 


“The Possibility of Inflation in the 
light of War,” closing the morning 
session. 


Dr. Benner expressed the opinion the 
war will not cause inflation in this coun- 
try comparable to that caused by the 
first world war. Germany and Poland 
were first blockaded, then Norway and 
Sweden, and now Holland and Belgium; 
and, therefore, that part of the foreign 
trade of the United States is gone. 
Moreover war in 1939 was not unex- 
pected while in 1914 it was. Therefore, 
everybody was prepared for the pres- 
ent war. And the mass production of 
raw commodities which has taken place 
during the last 20 years has been as- 
tonishing. The world’s production of 
copper is four times what it was in 1914 
and the Allies can get all the copper 
they need without coming to America. 
The production of wheat has had a 
phenomenal increase; production of 
sugar, one of the most scarce articles 
in the earlier war has doubled since 
1929. 

“We were in no position to furnish 
the allies with anything they needed 
very badly when the war started. They 
needed airplanes, basic explosives, ma- 
chines, tools, the things which you have 
got to create and build. I don’t believe 
if the war lasts three or four years, that 
even then we will get the same price 
increase that we had in the last war.” 

Speaking about life insurance, Dr. 
Benner said: “Don’t have any hesitancy 
at all. Go out and see your prospects 
and sell them just as much insurance 


as they can carry because the chances 
are that when those insurance policies 
become due and are paid, they will be 
worth just as much to the beneficiaries 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 


Commissioners Official Train 


Roy L. Davis of Chicago, assistant 
Illinois insurance director, who is tak- 
ing primary charge of transportation 
arrangements from Chicago to the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners at Hartford, 
June 25-27, announces that there will 
be a group arriving in Chicago over the 
. & N. W., 8:30 a. m., June 23. Their 
car will be attached to the New York 
Central train leaving at 2:05 p.m. The 
New York Central in addition will oper- 
ate special Pullmans on this train for 


others going from Chicago that will be 


sent through to Hartford without 
change. The delegates will arrive in 
Hartford at 9:06 the next morning. This 


is an all-Pullman train, completely air- 


conditioned. Those desiring to go on 
this official train can address Roy L. 
Davis, A1445 Insurance Exchange build- 


ing, Chicago, Tel. Wabash 9290, or Ray 
Martin, passenger representative, N. Y. 
Central, Wabash 4200, Local 214. 


Clinton F. Criswell, former executive 
secretary of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters, was in Chicago re- 
cently. He is now in typewriter sales 
work in western New York. 


omen 
A NAME 


OR 
A NUMBER 


? 


gq There is all the difference in 
the world between being un- 
known in the Home Office and 
being recognized as an individ- 
ual—a valued salesman who has 
a first name and a personality. 


gq Central States Life isnot too 
big. It doesn’t have so many 
agents that a fellow is lost in 
the shuffle, nor does it have so 
much new business that we 
can’t take time out to tell a 
salesman his $2000, $3000, or 
$5000 app is appreciated. 


q ALL you earn is yours, too, 
in Central States Life because 
we believe the man who makes 
the sale deserves ALL the com- 
mission. Our direct Home Office 
contracts make this possible. 


If you live in Mo., Ark., Okla., 
Tex., Wyo., Utah, Calif., or Fla., 
write J. DeWitt Mills, Vice-Pres., 
for a copy of ‘Field Features” and 
agency information. 


CENTRAL 
STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
3663 Lindell Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
Alfred Fairbank, Pres. 
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||| actuaries 


CALIFORNIA 


Barrett N. Coates Carl E. Herfurth 
COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


582 Market Street 437 S. Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 























ILLINOIS 
| WALTER C. GREEN 


Consulting Actuary 
Franklin 2633 
211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 























DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuaries 
100 N. La Salle St. Chicago, ILinols 
Telephone State 1336 

















HARRY S. TRESSEL 
Certified ay R-aaaaia asd 
10 S. La Salle St, Chicago 


Associates 
MU. Wolfman, A. A. LA 
| 8 A. Moscovitch. Ph D 
|L. J. Lally 


Franklin 4026 

















INDIANA 








Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
Indtanapolis—Omaha 














HARRY C. MARVIN 
Consulting Actuary 
221 E. Ohio St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














NEW YORK 


Established in 1865 by David Parks Fackler 


FACKLER & COMPANY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Edward B. Fackler Robert D. Holran 
8 West @th Street New York City 




















Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


S. H. and Lee J. Wolfe 


Lee J. Wolfe 
William M. Corcoran 
Joseph Linder 


116 Jono Street, New York, N. Y. 











PENNSYLVANIA 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 





Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
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ALABAMA 


FLORIDA 





ENGEL 
REALTY COMPANY 
Realtors & Insurors 


MANAGEMENT SALES 
LEASES APPRAISALS 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 








Property Management 
Mortgages—Sales 
Appraisals 


«a. HAUGHTON =. 


COMPANY 


108 West Bay St. Jacksonville, Florida 





ARKANSAS 





READ -STEVENSON & DICK 


INC. 


Property Management 
ing 
Mortgage Loans 


A. C. Read II R. Redding Stevenson 
Charies E. Dick 


109 South Main Street 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 








COASTAL REALTY SERVICE, INC. 
Formerly known as Wagg, Inc. 
Wagg Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
SALES — LEASES — 
APPRAISALS 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


Branch offices: Palm Beach and 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 











CALIFORNIA 








ILLINOIS 








Property Management 


SALES—INSURANCE 


Loans—Rentals 
Member Mortgage Bankers Association 


CARL F. BURRELL 


Security Title Insurance Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Ralph W. Applegate and Co. 


SALES AND LEASES 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE FINANCING 
GENERAL INSURANCE 


Chicage Real Estate Board 
National Ass’n. of Real Estate Beards 
Chieage Beard ef Underwriters 


Continental [linois Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
FRANKLIN 7878 














F. D. COURNEEN 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
All Classes 
industrial—Sales, Rentals, 
Leasing—Appraisals— Loans 
Covering Metropolitan Oakland Area 
415 Financial Center Bldg. 
Oakland, Calif. 


HARRINGTON 


INDUSTRIAL - COMMERCIAL 


MANAGEMENT SALES 
APPRAISALS RESEARCH 
— CHICAGO — 














OW.Cotton 


$20-24 Commonwealth Building 
SAN DIEGO. CALIFORNIA 
Property Management 
LOANS — LEASING 
SALES — APPRAISALS 
GENERAL INSURANCE 


Preperty Management Equitable Life Assurance Society 


HOOKER and SLOSSON 


140 South Dearborn St. 
APPRAISALS 


Property Management 
Sales 
Leasing 
JOHN P. HOOKER, M.L A 
Comblete Service Metropolitan Aves 


Chicago, Llinois 














ILLINOIS (Cont.) 





SWAN-LORISH 


Expert Property Management 
Sales—Loans—Appraisals 
Property Surveys 











MICHIGAN (Cont.) 
L. A. EWALD, INC. 


Property Management 
Appraisals, Leases, General 
Real Estate, Industrial Property 
Investment Counsel 
e 


2536 Union Guardian Bldg. 

















Chicago DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
INDIANA a % 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT lh fod bg 
APPRAISALS ~c° INC 
Sales - Leases ‘ : 
Insurance - Mortgage Loans PROPERTY MANAGEMENT @ APPRAISALS 


428 Illinois Bldg. Riley 2315 


INDIANAPOLIS 








MORTGAGE LOANS @ INSURANCE @ SALES 





600 GRISWOLD ST., DETROIT 











Klein & Kuhn 











H. G. WOODRUFF, INC. 


MORTGAGE LOANS 














Guaranty Building Real a Management 
Indianapolis App! aenetuens 
Direct Correspondent 
SALES APPRAISALS Life nue Companies 
LEASES Union Guardian Bldg. 
Property Management DETROIT, MICH. 
KANSAS MINNESOTA 
Complete Real Estate Service M. R. WATERS & SONS. INC. 
e PROPERTY MANAGEMENT BAKER BLDG. 
e SALES «- RENTALS 
e MORTGAGE LOANS Property Management 
The Leasing—Selling 


Wheeler Kelly Hagny 


Trust Company 
Wichita, Kansas 





KENTUCKY 





PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
Appraisals 


GOODMAN ano HAMBLETON 


INC, 
6th Floor, Louisville Trust Bldg 
Harry W. Goodman, Appraiser 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 











MICHIGAN 


Mortgage Loans 


Covering Metropolitan Area 
Twin Cities 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








DUNN & STRINGER 


INCORPORATED 
Empire Bank Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
McNeil S. Stringer, Pres. 


Mortgage Loans 
Real Estate 
Property Management 











MISSOURI 





Norris, Beggs & Simpson 
Coastwide Service 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
SALES—LEASES 
APPRAISALS 
243 Kearney Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE 








PAUL STEINBRECHER 


AND COMPANY 
Specialists in the 
SALE, MANAGEMENT AND 


APPRAISAL OF CHICAGO 
REAL ESTATE 


7 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


600 GRISWOLD STREET DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
* 
Property Management 
Appraisals 
Mortgage Loans 


Sales 


Trusts Estates 








A Complete Real Estate Service 


HERBERT V. JONES 
AND COMPANY 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
APPRAISALS 
INSURANCE 
LEASES 
LOANS 
300 BRYANT BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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NEW JERSEY 


OHIO (Cont.) 


TEXAS (Cont.) 





SEELY CADE, Inc. 


26 Journal Square, Jersey City 
REAL ESTATE 


Management Appraisals 


Member—lInstitute of Management 








Property Management and Sales 
Mortgage Loans 


Appraisals Member of M.A.I. 


The Wm. J. Van Aken 


Organization 
| 1715 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 





GEORGE W. WORKS 
REALTOR 
Specializing in 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
LEASING—SALES—LOANS 
APPRAISALS 
and INSURANCE 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





NEW MEXICO 





Statewide Realtor Service 
SAVAGE and SGANZINI 


Property Management 
Loans 
Rentals 
Leasing 
Selling 
Complete Insurance Company Service 
209 South Fourth St. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 











OHIO 





THE 


HOWELL-VIGGERS 
CORPORATION 


Certified Property Managers 
Appraisals 


Second National Bldg. 
Akron, Ohio 


Sales 








HOWARD R. BURGESS AND CO. 


Member M. A. I. 
Property Management 
Appraisals 
Leasing—Selling 
Mortgage Loans 
Complete Real Estate Service 

Also Servicing Dayton 
Home Office—Neave Bldg. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Raymond T. Cra 
Raymond T. Cragin, 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
APPRAISALS 
LOANS 
LEASING 
Covering Complete Metropolitan Area 
National City Bank Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 


ragin & Co. 








THE CUYAHOGA ESTATES CO. 


Mortgage Loans, Property 
Management, Appraisals 


Hickox Building 
C. A. Mullenix, M.A.1. 
Pres. & Treas. 


Cleveland, Ohio 











REAL ESTATE 


Property Mgm’t. Mtge. Loans 
Appraisals Surety Bonds 
Insurance Sales 

F.H.A. Approved Mtgee. 


CONSULT 


Wm. P. Zinn & Co. 


"ose since 1906 
81 ——- ployees 
your service. 


37 North Third St. Columbus, Ohio 





OKLAHOMA 





UNITED SERVICE AND RESEARCH 


INCORPORATED 


Terminal Building 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
COMPLETE SERVICE 


Appraisals Real Estate 
Loans Management 
Sales—Leases 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Metropolitan Bank Bidg. 81 Madison Bids. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Memphis, Tenn. 
Buhl Bid 
Detroit, M 








DARNELL-ZUENDT CO. 


Realtors and Insurors 


REAL ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT 
SALES — LOANS 
APPRAISALS 


Member of Institute of 
Property Management 


Beacon Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 











Property Management 
Appraisals 


Business Property Specialists 
Leases, Sales and Rentals, Loans 


LEAVELL & SHERMAN, Inc. 


109 N. Stanton St. El Paso, Texas 
(Established 1906) 








Complete 
REAL > SERVICE 





FORT WORTH 








HAROLD W. KELLER 


M. A. I. 


Property Management—Appraisals— 
Loans—Sales 


Member Institute of Property 
Management 


1006-7-8 Travis Bldg. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 











OREGON 





Norris, Beggs & Simpson 


Coastwide Service 


Property Management 
Sales—Leases 
Appraisals 
2nd Floor Wilcox Bldg. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
PORTLAND, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE 





TENNESSEE 





MILLARD NAILL & CO. 
REALTORS 
Property Management 
Industrial Specialists 
Leasing—Sales 
Appraisals 
Record of 37 Successful Years 
113 So. Court Ave, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 





TEXAS 


UTAH 


" surance 





PROPERTY MANAGEMENT, 
RENTALS, LEASES, 
APPRAISALS, SALES 


FIRST SECURITY TRUST C0. 


(Property Management Dept.) 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











WASHINGTON 





Norris, Beggs & Simpson 
Coastwide Service 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
SALES—LEASES 
APPRAISALS 
REPUBLIC BLDG. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
PORTLAND, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE 








Steller-Carpenter-Stofer, Inc. 


Complete Real Estate Service 
City Wide 
Property Management _ 
Sales 
Leasing 
1900 Euclid Ave. 
CLEVELAND 








R. H. GAMBLE COMPANY 


REALTORS 
Kirby Building 
Dallas, Texas 
e 
Specializing in 
Business Property—Industrials—Factory 


Sites—Leases—Loans 
Complete Property Management Service 








WEST & WHEELER 
REALTORS 
Property Management 
Complete Real Estate Service 
For the past 40 Years 


Entire 2nd Floor, Marion Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 














WISCONSIN 
ELDON B. RUSSELL 


and ASSOC. 
LOANS 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
APPRAISALS 
RENTALS 
Experienced Insurance Activities 





Tenney Bldg. 
MADISON, WIS. 


ASSOCIATIONS 
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and perhaps more than any other type 
of investment that could possibly have 
been made at this time.’ 

Following luncheon, A. R. Jaqua, as- 
sociate editor of the Diamond Life Bul- 
letins, discussed “The Next Ten Years.” 

The final speaker was Professor Hu- 
bert Greaves, professor of public speak- 
ing at Yale and consultant for Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, who delivered his ad- 
dress on “Speech and Personality Sell- 
ing.” 

Richard H. Lee, chairman of the Bal- 
timore letter writing contest committee, 
presented Miss Caroline Bixby of Hy- 
attsville, Md., the 79 year old contestant 
whose essay was judged the best from 
Baltimore and Maryland. 

The Congress closed with the show- 
ing of “American Portrait.” 





Attorney Removes Mystery 
From Business Insurance 


CINCINNATI—Business insurance is 
life insurance applied and adapted to 
business uses, J. E. Rappaport, Cincin- 
nati attorney, told the Cincinnati Life 
Underwriters Association. 

Admitting that the subject has tech- 
nical aspects, the speaker pointed out 
that business insurance is not mysteri- 
ous. It does not necessarily deal in 
policies of $50,000 or $100,000. Many 
agents do not try to write business in- 
because they think they can- 
not cope with its problems. Many of 
the policies in effect are for five, 10 or 
15 thousand dollars. Business insurance 
is written differently for different busi- 
nesses and business structures but the 
same is true of individual insurance. 

He recommended that agents who 
want to write business insurance stand 
on their own feet as agents and not to 
try to be lawyers or tax experts. 

The Cincinnati association will spon- 
sor the showing of “The American Por- 


trait” in Taft Auditorium June 12 
Peter Grant, commentator of station 
WLW, will be master of ceremonies. 


There will be some entertainment fea- 
tures and a nationally known speaker 


W. W. Scott New President 
of Minnesota Association 


MINNEAPOLIS—Wright W. Scott, 
Minnesota general agent Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, Minneapolis, was elected 
president of the Minnesota Association 
of Life Underwriters at the annual 
meeting here. Vice-presidents are Os- 
win A. Reeves, New England Mutual, 
St. Paul; Manfert A. Johnson, Sun Life 
of Canada, Rochester; D. J. Schiltz, 
Ohio National, Austin; Hubert D. 
Wheeler, New England Mutual, Du- 
luth, and George D. Curry, Bankers 
Life of Iowa, Mankato. A. B. Duell- 
man, John Hancock, Minneapolis, was 
appointed secretary-treasurer. 

Membership was reported as 505, a 
gain of more than 100 in the past year. 
Herman Rampmeier, sub-chairman of 
the National association membership 
committee, predicted that Minnesota 
would attain its goal of 606 members by 
the end of the fiscal year. Following 
the business meeting there was a lunch- 
eon, with more than 400 present, at 
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Zimmerman ot 
and H. J. Cum- 


which Jresident C. J. 
the National association 
mings, agency vice-president Minnesota 
Mutual Life, spoke. In the evening 
President Zimmerman spoke at a dinner 
tor managers and general agents. 
Opposes Company Comparisons 

Mr. Cummings urged that agents give 
policyholders a maximum of service and 


that they cease making comparisons be- 
tween different companies. “Cost com- 
parisens never prove anything and when 


you begin making comparisons you ac- 
tually hurt vour sales,” he said. 

He said it does not make much differ- 
ence what the agent or company man 
thinks about the federal investigation of 
life companies but it does make a lot of 
difference what the policyholder thinks. 
“Get the record of life insurance firmly 
pictured in the mind of policyholders 
and they will provide all the defense 
the business needs,” he declared. 

Hiram Moore, St. Paul, retiring presi- 
dent, and Oswin Reeves, St. Paul, gen- 
eral age chairman, alternated in 
presiding. W. F. Leighton, president of 
the acct Pens al told of the 
progress being made toward landing the 
1941 national convention. 
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Site to Penteneniniil 
Is Secret of Success 


BOSTON—Adherence to a few sim- 
ple fundamentals is the secret of suc- 
cessful life underwriting, W. H. Burns, 
Philadelphia agent, told the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association. 

President George P. Smith announced 
the Boston association, given a quota of 
900 members by the National 
tion, had already reached a 
1,075. 

The annual meeting will be held June 
11 and will be ladies’ night. A nomi- 
nating committee was named. 

Ten general agents, whose _ offices 
have qualified with 100 percent member- 
ship, sat at the head table. 


associ i- 
total of 





Thayer Named President 
of Washington Association 
BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Express- 


ing his opposition to the federal govern 
ment entering the insurance business, C. 
J. Zimmerman, Chicago, president Na- 
tional Association of Life 
ers, addressed the annual congress of 





Title Insurance Companies 


@ The title insurance firms whose cards are shown on this page have been selected after careful 
investigation. They have the recommendation and endorsement of The National Underwriter. 


Underwrit- 





the Washington State Association of 
Lite Underwriters here and called for a 
united front in resisting the purported 
move. 


Sullivan Discounts Fear 


Commissioner Sullivan of Washing- 
ton, discounted the fear of the govern- 
ment entrance into the insurance busi- 
ness, declaring state regulation had 
proven adequate, for the people and fot 
insurance business itself. 

Officers of the 10 local associations 
who met after the general business ses- 
sions elected Austin Thayer, Seattle, or- 
dinary manager of the Prudential, state 
president. B. L. Harrington, Belling- 
ham, Metropolitan Life, was named 
vice-president. 

The Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table elected Harry W. Andrews, 
Provident Mutual Life, Tacoma, its first 
permanent chairman, and Peter J. Bul- 
lock, Seattle manager Equitable Society, 
secretary-treasurer, 

The Bellingham 
tained with a boat trip 
Juan Islands, a salmon bake and 
up Mount Constitution. 

Wenatchee was selected for the 1941 
convention. 


association enter- 
around the San 
a trip 




















CALIFORNIA 


COLORADO 





Title Insurance—Escrows—Trusts 


Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


imeorporated October 26, 1895 


Title Guarantee Building 
Hill at Fifth Street 
Los Angeles, California 











THE TITLE GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


W. Elliott Houston, Pres. Aksel Nielsen, Exec. V. P. 
“Home of Landon Abstracts’ 


Titles insured thruout Coiorado. 
Escrow Service—Loans— 
Abstracts 


1500 Court Place—Denver 


OKLAHOMA 
AMERICAN FIRST TRUST CO. 


First National Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





STATE-WIDE TITLE INSURANCE 


Under Supervision of State Bank 
Commissioner 











MISSOURI 


OREGON 





Specify 
TITLE PROTECTION 
From the 
LARGEST, MOST COMPLETE 
TITLE COMPANY IN THE WEST 
(Capital and surplus ever $16,000,000.00) 
TITLE INSURANCE 
and TRUST COMPANY 


433 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
Other Offices: Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo 
Ventura, San Diego, Visalis, Bakersfield, Riverside. 











San Diego’s oldest and largest 
title 


Union Title Insurance 
Company 


insurance company 


aed 


SECOND AVENUE 
AT BROADWAY 













UNION 

wae 

Complete title, escrow and 
trust services. 






JAMES D. FORWARD 


oe estoene 





“SAN DIEGO CALIFORNIA 





CITY TITLE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


68 Sutter Street 
Complete Title Service 


San Francisco, Cal. 








KANSAS CITY TITLE 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
@ 
Complete Title Service 
for the Greater Kansas City area 


NATIONAL TITLE DEPARTMENT 





Over $700,000 Capital & Surplus 
TITLE INSURANCE 


ABSTRACTS 
COMPLETE RECORDS 
Correspondents New York Life 


COMMONWEALTH, INC. 


415 S. W. Sixth Street 
Portland, Ore, 








Title Insurance Corporation 


of St. Louis 
810 Chestnut Street 

McCune Gill, Vice President 
Qualified with Insurance Departments 

of Missouri and Eastern States 

— oO —_— 

Disburses construction funds and _ in- 

sures against Mechanic Liens 


UTAH 

















OHIO 


a | 


CUYAHOGA ABSTRACT 
TITLE AND TRUST 


COMPANY 


** Clevelaud's 
Oldest” 


“AMmM—-AZPBRPCOHO Mrai-4 


MAZ>RCUZ=— 


INTERMOUNTAIN TITLE 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


TITLE INSURANCE 


Operates in Utah, Idaho and Califor- 

nia. Policies accepted by Supt. of 

Insurance of the State of New York 
Home Office: 


soo First National Bank Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The congress was attended by about 
400 delegates, including 150 deleg Sete 
and their families from British Colt 
bia. 


E. P. Balkema Heads 
Mich. State Association 


E. P. Balkema, Northwestern Na- 
tional, Detroit, was elected president ot 
the Michigan Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at the annual meeting at 
Grand Rapids. Vice-presidents are 
Wilford L. Burchill, Metropolitan Life, 
Saginaw: John Bromley, Connecticut 
Mutual, Battle Creek; J. Leslie Livings- 
ton, Franklin Life, Grand Rapids, and 
H. J. Henry, Aetna Life, Lansing. The 
secretary is Herbert B. Thompson of 
Detroit. The retiring president is K, 
W. Conrey, Penn Mutual, Grand Rapids. 

The association voted to hold its an- 
nual meeting next year at Battle Creek. 

















K. W. CONREY 

About 200 attended. The speakers in- 
cluded Commissioner Emery; Ben 
Dean of the Dean Advertising Agency, 
Grand Rapids; Arthur Secord, coach of 
debating at the University of Michigan; 
Harry T. Wright of Chicago, vice- 
president National association; Frank L. 
Macfarlane, Aetna Life, Cleveland, who 
addressed the meeting at which certifi- 
cates were presented to members of the 
Life Insurance Leaders Club of Michi- 
gan. 


Peterson to Be Iowa Speaker 


Phil Orchard, general chairman of the 
annual meeting and life sales congress 
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of the Iowa Association of Life Under- 
writers, announced that C. Petrus Peter- 
son, general counsel of Bankers Life of 
Nebraska, will speak at the banquet on 
“Search for Security.” 

The convention will be held at Sioux 

City June 6 and the sales congress June 
7, C. J. Zimmerman, Chicago, national 
president, will speak the afternoon of 
June 7. 
” Life men from Nebraska and South Da- 
kota as well as Iowa have been invited. 
A quarter-million dollar round table will 
be inaugurated. 


Virginia State Meeting June 15 


The Virginia Association of Life Un- 
derwriters will hold its annual meeting 
in Lynchburg June 15. A. F. Felty, 
New York Life, Lynchburg, is president 
of the association and is in charge of 
arrangements. 


Austin, Tex.—T. J. Rutledge has been 
elected president; E. D. Nolen, vice- 
president; Mrs. L. M. Wesensberg, secre- 
tary; W. F. Stecker, treasurer; Harry 
Griffiths, state committeeman; Fred 
Kinane, national committeeman, and 
Aubrey Frazer, Jr., sergeant-at-arms. Di- 
rectors are Aubrey Frazer, Sr., George 
Reavis, A. V. Knight, Bob Lyles, J. S. 
Baldwin, E. R. Youngblood and C. B. 
Lange, outgoing president. 

The Austin group will be host to the 
state association June 6-8. 

Indianapolis—Jack Krause, special 
agent for Penn Mutual at Lansing, Mich., 
gave a talk on “We Can All Do More 
Business in 1940.” Eber M. Spence pre- 
sided and Ray Patterson, Indianapolis 
general agent for Penn Mutual, intro- 
duced Mr. Krause. Awards of certificates 
to agencies having 100 percent member- 
ship were made by John E. Craigle, vice- 
president and membership chairman. 

Fargo, N. D.—At the meeting of the 
North Dakota state association, Charles 
J. Zimmerman was the principal speaker. 
Pictures were shown of the officers of the 
state association presenting the $200 
check to Mrs. Agnes Blazek of Lidger- 
wood who won the west north central 
essay contest. 

Great Falls, Mont.—The sales congress 
of the Montana state association was 
attended by about 100 and the luncheon 
attendance was 127. C. J. Zimmerman 
gave a talk on the TNEC investigation. 
At the afternoon session, the officers 
were reelected. E. H. Trandum, Equi- 
table Society, Billings, is president, and 
A. H. Thomson, secretary. 

Other speakers included: A. T. Schultz, 
Helena; Donald Sump, Billings; John F. 
Patterson, Missoula; W. V. Van Leuven, 
Butte; Floyd W. Forker, manager of 
sales promoton Pacific Mutual. 

Peoria, I1l.—Frank J. Manning, man- 
ager for Metropolitan Life, has been 
nominated for president to succeed F. A. 
Schnell, Penn Mutual Life. 


Other nominations are: First vice- 
president, F. E. Cavette, Massachusetts 
Mutual; second vice-president, Frank 


Gordon, Union Central; secretary-treas- 


urer, John Reno, Equitable Society; di- 
rectors, Lee Mullins, Sun Life; Fred 
Luthy, Penn Mutual; Russell Connor, 
Western & Southern, and Ned Loar, 
State Farm. 

New Castle-Butler, Pa.—R. A. Beyer, 
personnel director Central Tube Com- 
pany, Ambridge, Pa., spoke at a joint 


meeting. 


Toronto—Milton Sherman, Buffalo gen- 
eral agent Connecticut Mutual Life, dis- 
cussed “Closing.” 

Madison, Wis.—John O. Todd of H. S. 
Vail & Sons, Chicago, spoke on “How to 
Help Men Understand Life Insurance.” 

Milwaukee—S. D. Risley, field super- 
intendent of agencies Metropolitan Life, 
addressed the May meeting. Officers will 
be elected next month and the annual 
outing and golf tournament will be held 
the latter part of June. 

Staunton, Va.—James E. Woodward, 
vice-president in charge of ordinary 
agencies of Life of Virginia, was chief 
speaker at the charter-presentation ban- 
quet, on “Getting the Most Out of Life 
Insurance Sales Work.” He was intro- 
duced by Curtis P. Bowman, manager of 
the Staunton ordinary agency of Life of 
Virginia. Guests included Commissioner 
Bowles of Virginia and E. B. Felty, pres- 
ident of the Virginia state association. 

Dallas—John A. Monroe, Great Na- 
tional Life, was named president at the 
annual meeting. Other officers are: John 
P. Costello, Southwestern Life, vice- 
president; Harry M. Roberts, Reliance 
Life, treasurer; Henry Miller, Jr., Bank- 
ers Life, secretary; Robert M. White, 


Jefferson Standard, national committee- 
man, and J. Max Spangler, Kansas Cit) 
Life, state committeeman. 

Stillwater, Okla.—Cooperation between 
life insurance men and attorneys was 
discussed, with Judge Arthur Swank and 
Robert L. Hert as speakers. 

Winona, Minn.— An association has 
been organized with the following offi- 
cers: President, Blake Nevius; vice-pres- 
ident, Elmer Stuhr; secretary-treasurer, 
Walter Dopke; directors, Charles Currier, 
Harold Atwood and the officers. Helping 
to organize the unit were Herman Ramp- 
meier, sub-membership chairman of the 
National association; Hiram Moore, pres- 
ident, and Orris Johnson and Manfert 
Johnson, vice-presidents of the Minne- 
sota association, and Hugo Schultz, sec- 
retary of the St. Paul association. 

Columbus, Louis Behr, Equitable 
Life Society, Chicago, will speak Friday. 

Cleveland—At the annual meeting of 
the women’s division Mrs. Russelle Horr, 
Equitable Society, was named president. 
Mrs. Rose B. Krohngold, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, vice-president, and Miss 
Edna Mason, National Life of Vermont, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Ottawa, Can.—C,. D. Devlin, assistant 
general manager Confederation Tife, 
termed life insurance as Canada’s invis- 
ible export, pointed out that Canadian 
companies transact business in 43 coun- 
tries, in 20 currencies and in almost in- 
numerable languages. 

Dealing with peculiarities in which 
business is transacted in various coun- 
tries throughout the world, he observed 
that agents must be prepared to adapt 
themselves to local conditions. For in- 
stance, a man would not think of calling 
around to pay a premium in Havana 
without spending at least an hour in so- 
cial intercourse. 

limit in this regard, however, is 
drawn in Egypt where it is the custom 
to offer lottery tickets with policies sold 
during the year. The holder of the 
lucky ticket at the close of the year is 
rewarded with a completely paid-up pol- 





icy. Canadian companies do not enter 
into such competition for business 
abroad. 


Los Angeles—C. J. Zimmerman, presi- 
dent National association, will speak at 
a breakfast May 27 on “Today and To- 
morrow.” 


Send for sample copy of Aceident & 
Health Review, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 





Former President of 
Commissioners Is Dead 








Ww. 


A. TARVER 
W. A Tarver, 


56, former chairman of 
the Texas board of insurance commis- 
sioners and past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, died from a heart attack at his 
home in Corsicana, Tex. At the time of 
his death he was attorney for the de- 
partment of justice. He was appointed 
commissioner in 1929 and resigned in 
1933 to go with the prohibition enforce- 
ment unit in Washington. He served as 
president of the commissioners’ organi- 
zation in 1932, when its annual meeting 
was held in Galveston. 


AGENCY MANAGEMENT 





Illinois Managers 
Exchange Views at 
Springfield Parley 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Many ideas 
were exchanged in the “Information 
Please” session held by general agents 
and managers preceding the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Association of 
Life Underwriters here. H. M. Solen- 
berger, Springfield general agent Mutual 
Benefit, told of the growth of the man- 
agerial session idea. Kenney E. Wil- 
liamson, co-general agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life in Peoria, led the 
discussion, assisted by five ‘ ‘brain trust- 
ers”: Warren V. Woody, Equitable So- 
ciety, Chicago; B. J. Stumm, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, Aurora; F. A. Schnell, 
Penn Mutual Life, Peoria; Herman 
Hauptfleisch, Metropolitan Life, Spring- 
field, and Lawrence Rotz, Provident Mu- 
tual Life, Decatur. 

In discussing the recruiting of new 
men, Mr. Woody told how his assistants 
had contacted leaders in different busi- 
nesses, showing them the agency’s sales 
plans and explaining its objectives. The 
leaders were then asked to nominate pros- 
pective agents who would work in with 
these plans. In handling younger men, 
Mr. Woody said the general agent must 
be sympathetic with their problems and 
methods of operation. Mr. Schnell told 
how he recruited university graduates. 


More Younger Men Available 


In the discussion it was brought out 
that although age was not as important 
a factor as ambition in selecting new 
men, that for every older man who has 
the necessary ambition, there are many 
younger men, so that in considering the 
recruiting problem it is necessary to 
give considerable time to the factors in- 
volved in employing young men. A poll 
showed that a majority of the managers 
in attendance had entered life insurance 
before age 30, although most of them 
had had some business experience be- 
fore. 

In competing with large industrial 
corporations in hiring promising college 
graduates, general agents are at a dis- 
advantage because they can only give 
jobs to men who have a flair for selling, 
while the industrial corporations can 
place men in various types of work for 
which they develop ability. However, 
most every college man has had selling 
experience so he can tell whether or 
not he likes the work. Emphasis was 
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placed on the need for starting early in 
selling college men on the advantages of 
entering life insurance instead of wait- 
ing until their senior years. If they are 
interested in the second or third years 
in college they can prepare for the work 
by taking courses which will prove help 
ful in sales work. 


Must Get on Common Ground 


In solving the problem of getting the 
old man back into production, the need 
for getting on a common ground in con- 
sulting with him was brought out. When 
a man responds to an emotional appeal 
it should be used, while if a logical ap- 
peal is necessary it should be employed. 
In handling men it is necessary for the 
general agent to use his sales ability so 
that he can push the right button to get 
the desired response. Dealing with an 
older agent is entirely an individual 
problem and it is hard to generalize, it 
was brought out. 

The older man should be worked with 
more closely while he is producing so 
he won’t have a chance to slip and be- 
come a problem agent. It was also held 
that older men should take training 
courses as well as the younger men so 
that they can review the fundamentals 
periodically, 


Joint Work Recommended 


The desirability of joint work in selling 
was stressed by Grant Hill, manager of 
agencies Northwestern Mutual Life, 
who told of one of his successful agen- 
cies which uses this method not only to 
get new men into production but to keep 
older men producing. Mr. Williamson 
also finds joint work successful. 

The consensus of opinion was that 
skill in selling is more important than 
basic training and that success depends 
85 percent on sales skill and 15 percent 
on knowledge. If a man does not have 
selling ability, contacts and amibition 
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to succeed, it is difficult to do much with 
him 


Texas Agency Management 
School Has Gala Climax 


The first Sales Research Bureau 
school in agency management for 1940 
which has been in session at Mineral 
Wells, Tex., ended with a banquet and 
celebration. The festivities were at- 
tended as well by “alumni” of previous 
schools, and officials from Texas com- 
panies. 

The school in Texas had a capacity 
enrollment of 45 general agents and 
home office officials representing 19 
companies. 

The staff consisted of B. N. Wood- 
son, director of the schools and director 
of service; L. S. Morrison, director of 
research, and Lewis W. S. Chapman, 
Ward Phelps, and Robert B. Proctor, 
consultants. 

The bureau has scheduled two more 
schools in agency management for 1940, 
one at Atlantic City, July 8-19, and 
Chicago Aug. 5-16. 


Curry Named at San Francisco 

SAN FRANCISCO—If a resolution 
adopted at the annual meeting of the 
San Francisco General Agents & Mana- 
eers Association is acted upon, the head 
of the group will be known as “presi- 
dent” instead of “chairman” as at pres- 
ent. The organization is a section of the 
San Francisco Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. Forrest J. Curry was elected 
to head the managers and will also 
serve as a vice-president of the San 
Francisco association. Donald B. Hamp- 
ton, Provident Mutual, was elected sec- 
ond in command and would become 
“vice-president” under the resolution. 
Lloyd J. Lynch, John Hancock Mu- 
tual, was elected secretary-treasurer. 

Lloyd J. Lynch, general agent John 
Hancock, has been named chairman of 
the association’s annual “Play-Day” to 
be held June 21. 


Penn Mutual Men to Speak 

PITTSBURGH—The importance of 
reducing the ingredients of selling suc- 
cess to a simple formula was pointed 
out by E. Paul Huttinger, agency sec- 
retary and director of training of the 
Penn Mutual, at the luncheon meeting 
of the Pittsburgh Supervisors Club. 

C. C. Cooper and A. M. Hopkins, Jr., 
of the Penn Mutual training department 
also spoke. Mr. Cooper said good ‘su- 
pervision means less looking and more 
real leadership. Mr. Hopkins stressed 
the importance of motivation in devel- 
oping successful agents. 

Vincent B. Coffin, second vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of agencies 
Connecticut Mutual, will speak at the 
June meeting. Plans are being formed 
for the annual outing in July or August. 


Sources of New Men Analyzed 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. — Sources 
from which desirable men may be se- 
cured were analyzed by Matthew Brown, 
General American Life general agent, 
before the San Antonio Life Managers 
Club. When a manager has difficulty in 
recruiting it is because the manager is 
not close enough to the members of 
his agency, Mr. Brown said. 





Perkins Heads Seattle Managers 
New officers elected by the Seattle 
Life Managers Association are: Presi- 
dent, Lloyd A. Perkins, Pacific Mutual 
Life; vice-president, A. H. Challiss, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life; secretary- 
treasurer, Milton A. Link, Bankers Life. 
New trustees are Guy J. Gay, Sun Life 
of Canada; Lawrence Bates, Mutual 
Benefit Life; Renaldo Baggott, National 
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Plan Big Fraternal 
Rally June 17 


A big fraternal meeting at which at- 
tendance of about 1,000 persons is an- 
ticipated is being planned at be held in 
Rock Island, Ill, the evening of June 17. 
Commissioner C. C. Neslen of Utah, 
president National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, will be the guest 
of honor and give the principal address. 

The meeting will be held in the new 
million dollar high school auditorium at 
Rock Island, sponsored by Modern 
Woodmen and Royal Neighbors. Large 
delegations from the Fidelity Life of 
Fulton, Ill, and the North Star Benefit 
of Moline, IIL, are expected to attend. 
O. E. Aleshire, president Modern Wood- 
men, and Mrs. Grace W. McCurdy, 
head of the Royal Neighbors, have in- 
vited leaders of many societies in the 
territory to be present and invitations 
also are going out to the commissioners 
of Illinois and adjoining states. 


Neighbors of Woodcraft in 
Seattle Holds Meeting 


Circles of Neighbors of Woodcraft in 
Seattle made good use of Fraternal 
Week promotional material and held a 
meeting during the week at which a 
program was distributed bearing on the 
cover a picture of a liner, and the slo- 
gan, “Ride the Storm with Fraternal 
Life Insurance,” taken from the spe- 
cial poster used by many societies in 
the campaign. 

One of the interesting features of the 
meeting was the public initiation of 
Clinton D. Robinson, supervisor fra- 
ternal division, State of Washington in- 
surance department, and secretary Utah 
State Fraternal Congress. Mr. Robin- 
son for 44 years has been directly or in- 
directly active in fraternal life insurance. 
He becaine active in the state congress 





Life of Vermont; W. B. Laney, State 
Mutual Life, and Mr. Link. 


Plan Meeting with Trust Men 

Life Agency Managers, Inc., the new 
corporate name of the Richmond Gen- 
eral Agents & Managers Association, is 
planning a meeting at which trust offi- 
cers of Richmond banking institutions 
will be invited guests. Eldon D. Wil- 
son, Mutual Life of New York, is pres- 
ident of the association. 


Los Angeles Cashiers Elect 

The Life Agency Cashiers Association 
of Los Angeles, at its annual meeting 
elected these officers: President, R. J. 


“Humphries, Phoenix Mutual Life; vice- 


president, Mrs. Eva B. Nettleton, Con- 
necticut General; secretary, A. E. Law- 
rie, Pacific Mutual; treasurer, Miss Mae 
E. Orchard, Canada Life; executive 
committee, M. L. Clubine, Sun Life of 
Canada, and Miss Ida C. Lynch, New 
England Mutual. 

J. F. McComb, casualty superinten- 
dent of American Surety and New York 
Casualty, addressed the Cleveland Life 
Agency Cashiers Association. 
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in 1931 when it was a small organiza- 
tion. It now has a board composed of 
44 members. Mr. Robinson delivered a 
talk on fraternalism at a number of 
fraternal meetings during the week. 


Knights of St. George Hold 
Convention in Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH—A pontifical high 
mass in St. Augustine’s church Sunday 
morning, May 26, celebrated by Bishop 
Hugh C. Boyle of Pittsburgh, supreme 
spiritual adviser of the organization, will 
feature the opening of the three-day bi- 


ennial convention of the Catholic 
Knights of St. George. Speakers at a 
preliminary meeting Sunday will in- 


clude Mayor Scully, Father James R. 
Cox, and John Ejibeck, president of the 
society. 

Election of officers will be held Mon- 
day afternoon and a banquet will be 
held that night. A bus trip to the 
Knights of St. George home for aged 
at Wellsburg, W. Va., will be held after 
the closing business session Tuesday. 
J. Nich Puhl is) general convention 
chairman. 


Ben Hur Home Office Being 
Modernized, Air-Conditioned 


Ben Hur Life is modernizing its home 
office building in Crawfordsville, Ind. 
The first floor and basement are being 
reconstructed for use by Ben Hur along 
the most modern lines of home office 
design. The exterior will present a new 
appearance all around with glass block 
windows on the first floor and a side 
strip of marble, and light colored terra 
cotta between and above windows. The 
entrance has been redesigned with a re- 
volving door in the center flanked by 
swinging doors. The present corner- 
stone will be removed and a new one 
substituted, which will display informa- 
tion about the reconstruction now going 
on. The cornerstone was laid 29 years 
ago. 

The first floor, lobby and basement 
will be air conditioned. Private offices 
will extend back about 60 feet from the 
front on either side of the building and 
behind them will be a large general 
office the entire width of the building 
and extending back about 64 feet, form- 
ing a room that will be nearly square. 
Across the back of the building will be 
a row of offices. An acoustical ceiling 
is being installed and a floor of rubber 
tile. Fluorescent lighting in a geomet- 
rical pattern to prevent shadows will be 
installed. 


Wisconsin Organization Meets 
OSHKOSH, WIS.—The annual 
spring meeting of the Wisconsin Fra- 
ternal Life Underwriters Association of 
the Aid Association for Lutherans was 
held here with 55 attending. A. H. 


Blankenburg, Appleton, presided, and 
P. H. Kessinger, Oshkosh, was chair- 
man of arrangements. William Burke, 
Wausau, was toastmaster at a noon tur- 
key dinner. ‘The social security calen- 
dar and income option datagraph were 
discussed. A. O. Benz, president Aid 
Association, spoke on “The Duties of 
the Fraternal Insurance Counsellor.” 
Arthur Poepp, Appleton, showed a life 
insurance security film, and a question 
box was held. 


Souter Heads Michigan Union 
Dale Souter, who has been vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of Michigan 
Union Life of Grand Rapids, has now 
been elected president. He takes the 
place of G. L. Taylor of Owosso, who 
now becomes treasurer. O. G. Brewitz 
of Benton Harbor, Mich., who had 
been treasurer, now becomes second 
vice-president. Souter is an attorney and 
former Grand Rapids commissioner. 
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Royal Neighbors of America was chartered in 1895 with a member- 
ship of 4,124 in 100 camps and insurance in force of $576,000. Today 
the Society is one of the leaders in its field, figures of Jan. 1, 1940, show- 
ing: Membership, 514,503; camps, 6,238; insurance in force, $344,097,822; 
admitted assets, $70,840,055, and claims paid, $108,312,911. 


This progress is attributable to the Society’s principle of twofold 
service—Protection and Fraternalism. 
planted by its founders and has been a guiding light for 45 years. 

In Protection and Fraternalism the Society has been alert to progress, 
offering legal reserve life insurance for the whole family, benefits of 
camp activities, financial aid from its fraternal fund for needy members 
and benefits of the Royal Neighbor Home to worthy members. 
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ales Ideas and Suggestions 


Agents Urged to Be Problem 


Fixers at Illinois Parley 


By CHARLES D. SPENCER 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—With two 
master showmen among life insurance 
speakers concluding a well balanced, 
practical program, the annual sales con- 
gress of the Illinois Life Underwriters 
Association here was a decided success 
with fixing and solving the prospect’s 
problem as the keynote. After James 
E. Rutherford, Penn Mutual general 
agent at Davenport and national trustee, 
had left the rostrum with the audience 
on its feet in a prolonged enthusiastic 
response, it appeared as if the conclud- 
ing talk by Stanley E. Martin, State Mu- 
tual general agent in Columbus, O., 
would be an anti-climax, because, as one 
observer said, what else could be said? 
But Mr. Martin, former Ohio State 
University cheer leader, soon had his 
audience back up to high pitch with dra- 
matic stories of a safe falling out of a 
seventh floor window and a tough pros- 
pect being made the “big shot of the 
poor house.” The only thing that was 
missing was a saw dust trail because the 
record crowd certainly received a dou- 
ble charge of life insurance religion. 


Taylor Opens Meeting 


John L. Taylor, Springfield general 
agent Mutual Life of New York, with 
his beaming smile opened the gathering 
as general chairman. Ben S. McGiveran, 
Eau Claire, million dollar producer for 
the Northwestern Mutual, with a prac- 
tical talk on the science of salesmanship 
and James H. Brennan, Fidelity Mutual 
Life general agent in Chicago, with his 
prestige building suggestions, were fol- 
lowed by Insurance Director Palmer of 
Illinois with his witty comments. 

Mr. Palmer’s solution of present diffi- 
culties gets back to old fashioned hard 
work. There are just as many frontiers 
to be reached and conquered today as 
in the past, he declared. 

Grant Hill, Northwestern Mutual Life 
manager of agencies, in his friendly “you 
and I” style, pointed out some of the 
weaknesses in the average salesman’s 
methods of operation. 


Can Be Written Today 


The current increase in sales shows 
that business can be written and paid 
for today, Mr. Hill declared. However, 
business is not going to be written by 
the fellow who waits for conditions to 
be “just right” because they are never 
“just right.” He urged agents to do a 
little personal stock taking. There is no 
fence around the success group, he 
pointed out. If the mediocre producer 
would take his best three months pro- 
duction and multiply it by four, he 
would really have a good production for 
the year, which demonstrates the value 
of consistency of operation. 

In his home office work, Mr. Hill in- 
terviews a number of salesmen from 
other lines. Nine out of 10 of these 
salesmen open with a negative state- 
ment and talk about something not bear- 
ing on his or the insurance business. 
They have the idea that they have to 
make conversation instead of getting 
right down to business, Mr. Hill said. 
Politics and the war are poor things 
with which to start a sales talk. He 
commended one salesman who never 
comes in to see him without giving 
him an idea. This salesman always is 
direct to the point and considers his time 
and Mr. Hill’s time valuable. 

To do his job well an agent must 
have a continuous flow of business, Mr. 


Hill pointed out. He should have a live 
prospect file. Mr. Hill has found that 
the prospect files of most agents are in 
poor shape. A prospect file helps the 
agent to help himself. If there is a suc- 
cessful agent without one, he would do 
a lot better with one. 

The man who wishes to be a success 
in life insurance must pay the price of 
the job, Mr. Hill said in reviewing the 
methods of the leaders in the business. 
Ninety-nine out of 100 of these men 
have some definite plan and follow 
through on it. They really work at their 
jobs and are entitled to their success. 

In order to get back in production at 
full swing, Mr. Hill urged agents to re- 
gain the enthusiasm of their first sale. 


Must Be Determined 


Mr. McGiveran got right down to the 
fundamentals of the sales job. To be 
successful the agent must believe in his 
ability to do the job well, he must be 
determined and apply the best prin- 
ciples in order to do the job. Determi- 
nation, he said, is the greatest factor 
between mediocre and material success. 
In applying the best methods to the job 
it is important to periodically review the 
fundamentals of the sales process. Mr. 
McGiveran termed these fundamentals 
the science of selling compared to carry- 
ing them out which is the art of selling. 
In the approach it is essential to test 
the buying power of the prospect as too 
much time is still spent on those who 
actually cannot afford to buy. Record 
keeping or effort control must be thor- 
ough as no business can be run success- 
fully without keeping books. An agent 
can’t sell life insurance with a negative 
feeling towards general conditions. 
There are always good reasons for buy- 
ing life insurance, no matter what the 
general conditions are, but Mr. McGiv- 
eran doesn’t permit himself to be too 
versed about such things as war, infla- 
tion, TNEC investigation, etc. 


Favors Three Interviews 


Mr. McGiveran believes in the three 
interview plan in which (1) the prospect 
qualifies the agent, (2) the agent quali- 
fies the prospect, and (3) the close. In 
order to have the right basis for the in- 
terview, the agent must give the pros- 
pect some reason for having confidence 
in him. 

It is all important that the agent 
know the prospect’s problem or needs 
before attempting to make the sale. 
Failure to get the true picture of the 
prospect’s problem is one of the great- 
est reasons for failures in the business. 
After the problem is created in the mind 
of the prospect, he must have the de- 
sire to solve it instilled in him. This 
involves the emotional appeal and it is 
in this step in the sale motivation must 
be used rather than in the close. The 
solution of the prospect’s problem must 
consist of a clear explanation of the 
method of solution without a discussion 
of actuarial science. It is a fallacy to 
assume that the prospect already knows 
his problem. It is a waste of time to 
try to solve the problem which neither 
the prospect nor the agent knows exists. 
The objective of the approach, Mr. Mc- 
Giveran said, is to arouse curiosity or 
to create interest. 

In determining the problem, Mr. Mc- 
Giveran suggests the “how much, how 
long, how much can you save?” for- 
mula. It works in all types of cases. 


For example, the family man is asked, 
“How long will it be before your young- 
est child is through high school? How 
much will your wife need until then? 
How much can you save?” 

The same formula works out in sell- 
ing retirement income: “How much 
longer will you work? How much will 
you have to live on when vou retire? 
How much can you save?” There are 
variations for different types of pros- 
pects but these three questions must be 
answered in every sale, Mr. McGiveran 
declared. 


Play on Emotions 


In creating the desire to solve his 
problems, a definite play on the emo- 
tions must be made. The agent must 
point out what the prospect must do, 
what he and his company will do and 
then answer any questions which arise 
from lack of understanding. Then the 
prospect should be shown how he can 
do the thing he has been made to want 
to do. After all these steps have been 
followed, the close should be automatic. 
In the close everything should be done 
to make it easy for the prospect to make 
the final decision with such questions 
as “Have you any objection to Dr. 
Black for the examination?” 


Tells How to Develop Prestige 


In discussing “Prestige and Progress,” 
Mr. Brennan said it is important for an 
agent to associate with people who are 
doing things. Prestige is not developed 
over night but over a period of years. 
There is plenty of opportunity for doing 
association and club work. In approach- 
ing his fellow club and association mem- 
bers, Mr. Brennan tells them he doesn't 
know whether or not they have enough 
life insurance or if they have a friend 
in the business, but he has an idea he 
would like to explain. Mr. Brennan says 
he finds it valuable to talk to associa- 
tions and other organizations because it 
makes him study and analyze the busi- 
ness and consequently improves himself. 


Be Problem Fixers 


Agents should aim to be “problem 
fixers,” Mr. Rutherford declared. The 
agent should find a person whose prob- 
lem can be solved by life insurance, and 
fix the problem or need in the prospect’s 
mind. Then he should offer his product 
as a solution to the prospect’s need or 
problem. Mr. Rutherford used the pic- 
tures from the Estate-O-Graph to show 
how to motivate a prospect. 

Every man with a child owes him 
three things: His mother’s time, an 
equal chance with other children (an 
education) and assurance that when the 
father is old he will not come to live 
with the child. 

In bringing out the need for con- 
tinuing to service old policyholders, Mr. 
Rutherford said an agent can’t fix a 
problem once and expect it to have it 
stay fixed always. There are too many 
cases of people buying the first policy in 
one company and not buying another 
from it for the rest of their lives. 

The idea is to fix the problem so 
strongly that the prospect will want to 
shift it from his own shoulders to those 
of a good life insurance company. If it 
is fixed as it should be fixed, the close 
is automatic. 

Mr. Rutherford declared an agent 
should own as much life insurance as 
he possibly can afford. “The more we 
own, the more we will sell,” Mr. Ruther- 
ford declared. 

As national trustee, Mr. Rutherford 
urged that agents help increase the as- 
sociation’s membership. 

After promising a prospect he will 
take no longer than three minutes, Mr. 
Martin brings out a dollar bill and asks 
him if he will give him 90 cents for it. 
The prospect usually says yes and Mr. 


Martin brings out a $10 bill and asks 
him if he will give him $9 for it. He 
then asks the prospect if he were to 
give him a $10,000 check would he give 
him $9,000 for it, if he had it. He says, 
“Have you got it?” and the prospect 
usually says “no.” Then Mr. Martin 
says, “Have you got $300?” If the pros- 
pect says yes, this qualifies him to pay 
for a $10,000 policy. Mr. Martin 
on to explain that the prospect can pay 
the $9,000 on the instalment plan and 
get $10,000 that way. Furthermore, if he 
gets sick, the company will continue the 
payments. But, Mr. Martin points out. 
“some guys who get sick don’t get well.” 
In that case the company will return 
not only the instalments paid but the 
balance of the unpaid contract. 


Pay When Sick 


goes 


“However,” Mr. Martin continues, “if 
we are going to continue to pay you 
when you are sick, we have to be sure 
you are well now. You look well, do 
you feel well?” he asks. He then ex- 
plains the company won't take his or 
the prospect’s word but he has to have 
a doctor look him over. “Do you want 
to go over there to see Dr. Blank or 
have him come over here?” 

_It is then the prospect’s turn to talk. 
If he doesn’t say the right thing, Mr. 
Martin “let’s him have it” and does not 
sit there and “buy the policy back.” Too 
many agents sell a policy and then buy 
it back before they leave, he said. : 

Inasmuch as the prospect has already 
said he had $300, he is in a position to 
pay the premium. If he objects on the 
ground that he can’t afford it, Mr. Mar- 
tin points out that “You have to pay 
for it whether you buy it from me or 
not.” Then he brings out the point that 
the prospect either has to pay the price 
now or at age 65. If he dies the cost 
must be borne by his wife alone. He 
then plays on the emotions by saying 
that his wife wouldn’t neglect her obli- 
gations to her children in such a case. 
thus making the prospect feel ashamed 
to consider the idea of evading his obli- 
gation to his family. 

E. E. Cantrall, Springfield general 
agent Northwestern Mutual Life, intro- 
duced Mr. McGiveran and Mr. Hill. A. 
E. McKeough, Ohio National general 
agent, Chicago, and vice-president IIli- 
nois association, introduced Mr. Bren- 
nan. K. L. Keil, Springfield district 
manager Penn Mutual Life, introduced 
Mr. Rutherford and James W. Ross, su- 
pervisor Mutual Benefit Life, Peoria, in- 
troduced Mr. Martin. 

_B. J. Stumm, president Illinois asso- 
ciation, was unable to be present at the 
congress because of an illness in his 
family, and F. P. Bieriger, Connecticut 
Mutual general agent, Rockford, and 
president-elect, Frederick A. Schnell, 
Peoria general agent Penn Mutual Life, 
the new second vice-president and pro- 
gram chairman and John L. Taylor, 
Mutual Life of New York, manager at 
Springfield and general chairman pre- 
sided. 

Mr. Schnell read Mr. Stumm’s report 
in which he declared there was no rea- 
son why Illinois cannot be the largest 
state association if proper cooperation is 
given in securing new members. 





Viewed Between Sessions 
at Illinois Congress 





Miss Joy M. Luidens, executive secre- 
tary Chicago association, staged her 
semi-annual presentation of the Chicago 
dues check which is always a highlight 
at state meetings. 

Mrs. F. A. Palumbo, wife of the Kanka- 
kee supervisor of the Mutual Life of 
New York, was a banquet guest. 

After introducing Kenney E. William- 
son, cO-general agent Massachusetts Mu- 
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tual Life in Peoria, in glowing terms as 
the final speaker at the banquet, Presi- 
dent B. J. Stumm adjourned the meeting 
before Mr. Williamson could get to his 
feet. At the sales congress Mayor Kapp, 
who was also present at the banquet, 
called attention to the incident and said 
he still thought that Mr. Williamson 
should have been allowed to talk be- 
cause he had a gleam in his eye as if 
he had something worthwhile to say. 

As A. E. MeKeough, Chicago general 
agent Ohio National, is scheduled to be 
elected president in 1941, the Chicago as- 
sociation was especially anxious to get 
the next annual meeting. 

E. W. Hughes, Chicago general agent 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, contributed 
a number of ideas at the manager’s ses- 
sion, 

Special luncheons 
John Hancock Mutual 


the 
the 


were held by 
Life and 


Massachusetts Mutual Life. 

The Springfield association was host 
at a cocktail party preceding the ban- 
quet. 

James E. Rutherford, Penn Mutual 
general agent in Des Moines and na- 
tional trustee, is making as big a hit 
with his Arkansas stories as is Bob 


Burns of radio fame. 

P. H. Huffstettler, Union Central, presi- 
dent Springfield association, and his able 
cohorts received many congratulations 
for their fine job. 

Among the loyal Peorians on hand 
were: Frank J. Manning, Metropolitan 
manager; C, R. Golly, Equitable Society 
manager; Chester T. Wardwell, Connecti- 
cut Mutual general agent; Clifford R. 
Garrett, Northwestern Mutual Life gen- 
eral agent, and Clarence W. Reuling, 
Massachusetts Mutual co-general agent. 

G. E. Underhill, Connecticut Mutual, 
represented the Elgin association. 

Thomas A. Lauer, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, who did such a fine job as gen- 
eral chairman of the 1939 meeting, was 
present, 


Kankakee is looking forward to se- 


curing the 1942 annual meeting. 

Karl B. Korrady, agency vice-presi- 
dent Franklin Life, was on hand wel- 
coming visitors. 

Roy L. Davis, assistant Illinois direc- 
tor of insurance, was with the Chicago 


delegation. 


Four Ways to Increase Sales 

ST. LOUIS — In discussing the 
“Secrets of Selling” at a meeting of the 
Life Underwriters Association of St. 
Louis, Percy H. Whiting, vice-president 
of the Dale Carnegie Institute, said 
there are only four ways to increase 
sales: (1) Make more calls; (2) make 
better calls—a better sales talk; (3) call 
on better prospects, and (4) get in a bet- 
ter state of mind. 








Beck Heads Buffalo Chapter 
Arthur L. Beck, general agent Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, was elected 
president of the Buffalo C. L. U. 
ter, at the annual meeting. He succeeds 
EK. S. Murphy, Equitable Society. Mr. 
Beck also is president of the Buffalo 
Life Underwriters Association. 
Spencer E. Hickman, Aetna Life, is 
vice-president, and M. L. Brizdale, Las- 
ser-Gerstner Co., secretary-treasurer. 


Rose Heads Houston C. L. U.’s. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Barry Rose was 
elected president, William H. Fabian, 
vice-president and Tom ayy a sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Houston C. L. U. 
chapter at a joint banquet with the 
Houston Association of General Agents 
& Managers. Roy Cox, retiring presi- 
dent, was presented a scroll. 





MAKE MORE MONEY 


through the use of prospecting methods to 
fit your situation. It is not to be expected 
that new agents, established agents and 
large writers can successfully use the same 
methods. For the first time, prospecting 
plans for the different types of under- 
writers are discussed in the Prospecting 
Section of the 
DIAMOND LIFE BULLETINS 
Available in Most Agencies 


chap-. 


Insured Flyers’ 
Mortality Higher 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
ture from normal. The selection of 
moral risk is, therefore, something of an 
art and represents the best judgment of 
the underwriter. 

The sources of information available 
to the underwriter include agents, med- 
ical examiner and inspection reports. 
The best defense of the insurer against 
an adverse mortality is the discriminat- 
ing, informed and honest agent and the 
recommendation of a good agent is 
often a decisive factor on a borderline 
case. The underwriter should become 
personally acquainted with agents and 
records should be kept in the underwrit- 
ing department of the grade of business 
produced by the agent. 


Rely on Inspection Report 


The medical examiner is usually will- 
ing to cooperate in transmitting valuable 
information about the applicant entirely 
outside the medical aspect. The reliance 
must be placed to a large extent on in- 
spection report. Mr. Flanigan said that 
information obtained through confiden- 
tial sources should be carefully con- 
firmed. 

A few persons knowing themselves to 
be inferior risks because of poor habits, 
health or reputation look upon insurance 
as a rare bargain, he said. The under- 
writer should not ignore obvious warn- 
ings such as large amount of insurance 
on a small income or with no previous 
coverage, an irregular beneficiary or lack 
of insurable interest or a cheap plan of 
insurance when another form seems best 
suited. 

If underwriters handle all cases in- 
volving moral hazard as well as they 
know how, mortality might be improved, 
he concluded. 


Japanese and Chinese Risks 


A. P. Morton, manager of the medical 
department of Manufacturers Life of 
Canada, in a paper on racial under- 
writing problems, reviewed the practice 
of a number of United States and Ca- 
nadian companies in dealing with Japa- 
nese and ‘Chinese lives. Practically all 
companies, he stated, are giving more 
favorable rates to native born, higher 
grade, better educated classes of these 
races living according to good Amer- 
ican standards. There is no precedent 
for underwriting such business in the 
methods by which white lives are se- 
lected although variations in white lives 
mortality by social grade exists. 

There is convincing evidence of the 
generally higher mortality among Japa- 
nese and Chinese than among similar 
white lives. Tuberculosis, particularly 
at the younger and middle ages, con- 
tributes largely to the extra mortality. 

Mr. Morton suggested more frequent 
use of x-rays of the chest in considering 
young applicants with poor family his- 
tory, unsatisfactory build or appearance 
or doubtful or vague clinical history of 
a respiratory nature. Higher ratings 
generally apply than for corresponding 
white lives. 

Lower Substandard Limits 

He suggested more severe ratings for 
impairments of the cardiovascular renal 
group. It is likely that minor symp- 
toms of disorder are indicative of a more 


advanced disease than would be the 
case in considering a white life. He 
suggested lower limits of substandard 


ratings because of some uncertainty re- 
garding these ratings as substandard 
risks. For instance, where a company 
rates white lives as high as 250 per- 
cent its highest rating for Japanese and 
Chinese might be 200 percent. 

Multiple impairments of any nature 
should undoubtedly be debited more 
than the sum of individual impairments. 
One company at least declines risks 
with a habit rating. 

Because of language difficulties medi- 


cal examinations and inspection reports 
are sometimes unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Morton suggested that more sat- 
isfactory handling and broad equity 
might result if Japanese and Chinese 
lives were charged a uniformly higher 
premium than white lives without re- 
gard to the educational, occupation or 
living standards of the individual risk. 

Hawaiians, Filipinos and Mexicans, 
the speaker said, are generally regarded 
as less satisfactory risks than the Japa- 
nese and Chinese. However, the number 
of members of these races is small and 
few are able to purchase even small 
policies. 


Need Underwriting 
Training of Agents 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
charge of agency and underwriting 
policy and practice, and general agents 
managers and supervisors in the field. 

“May we have glorified the salesman 
feature of the life underwriter too 
much?” Mr. Cleary asked. “I often 
think we have; that we have measured 
success and place on a volume basis 
alone to the detriment of life insurance 
as an institution, to the detriment of the 
public, and to the ultimate detriment of 
the selling force. Effective selling, 
combined with intelligent, responsible 
underwriting of each applicant will ad- 
vance the interest of all three. . 2 
Sound underwriting outranks volume in 
its importance from the standpoint of 


company, public and agent. Sound 
underwriting plus good salesmanship 
will ultimately lead to good volume, 


satisfying persistence and increased in- 
come to the producer.” 


Hold Occupational Forum 


The occupational committee met 
Monday, C. H. Norris, Aetna Life, 
being chairman. Subjects and speakers 
were: automatic metal grinding, C. G. 
Roberts, Lincoln National; R. F. Ed- 
wards, Prudential; felt hat industry, R. 

Stratton, Travelers, and R. J. Vane, 
Metropolitan; mining in the far north, 
EK. A. Weber, Mutual Life of Canada. 

In the afternoon, Morris Pitler, Mu- 
tual Life of New York, presided at a 
session, subjects and speakers being: 
Distillery workers, S. G. Hopkins, Penn 


Mutual; ship fumigators and extermi- 
nators, C. K. Evans, Guardian Life; 


conductors and guards on trains, motor- 
men of elevated, interurban, subway 
and street railway lines, L. E. Turner, 
Prudential. 


Cruess Is General Chairman 


Leigh Cruess, vice-president in charge 
of underwriting, Home Life of New 
York, association president, presided the 
second morning in a general session, 
and H. Jackson, actuary National 
Life of Vermont, in the afternoon, The 
progrem in these sessions is presented 
elsewhere in this issue. J. D. William- 
son, Canada Life, was chairman the 
third morning, when Mr. Cleary spoke 


and an informal discussion of under- 
writing matters was held. 
W. P. Brenton, Metropolitan, pre- 


sided over the industrial session. 

Other officers besides Mr. Cruess are: 
vice-presidents, J. D. Williamson, actuary 
Canada Life, and H. H. Jackson, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont; secretary, 
Douglas Craig, Metropolitan; treasurer, 








Phoenix Mutual. Pearce Shepherd, as- 
sistant actuary Prudential was program 
chairman for the meeting. 

About 150 attended, including a num- 
ber of executive officers interested in 
underwriting problems. Among these 
were Lounsbury, president Bank- 
ers National, and Dr. H . Dingman, 
vice-president and medical director 
Continental Assurance. 


Guardian Life Announces 
New Milwaukee Manager 


Walter C. Ross has been appointed 
manager of the Guardian Life’s agency 
in the Bankers building, Milwaukee. 

A successful executive with a manu- 
facturing concern in Milwaukee for a 
number of years, Mr. Ross entered life 
insurance in 1932 as a Guardian Life 
agent. 

The following year he led all Guardian 
agents in volume of business paid for 
and except for 1934, when he finished a 
close second, has repeated that initial 
leadership each succeeding year. He 
served as president of the Guardian Life 
Leaders Club for 1935-1937 and has been 
a consistent member of its President's 
Club. 

Associated with Mr. Ross in the man- 
agement will be S. G. Morey, who con- 
tinues as supervisor in charge of train- 
ing, a post he has filled for the past four 
years. 


Opinion Upholds Tax Stand 


COLUMBUS, O. — Ohio insurance 
agents are much interested in an opin- 
ion rendered by Attorney-general Her- 
bert to the Ohio bureau of unemploy- 
ment compensation, in which he holds 
that service performed by a person for 
one or more principals for which serv- 
ice the person is compensated on a 
commission basis, calculated on the 
amount of goods sold or on the results 
achieved, is not employment within the 
meaning of the unemployment conpen- 
sation act, where the person, in the per- 
formance of such service, is not obli- 
gated to devote any more time or effort 
than he chooses in the rendition of the 
service. 

It is pointed out that while this opin- 
ion does not touch on the status of in- 
surance solicitors, under the act, it 
indicates that there is no liability for 
the tax on solicitors. This position has 
been taken by the Ohio Association of 
Insurance Agents, but in spite of this, 
an agent has received notice of a second 
assessment bv the bureau of unemploy- 
ment compensation on the commissions 
paid to his solicitors. Insurance agents 
have been advised to refuse to pay the 
assessments, and the attorney-general 
may be asked to determine just what 
effect his opinion is to have on insur- 
ance solicitors and agents. 


N. Y. Life Rally at Fargo 


FARGO, N. D—The annual meeting 
of New York Life in this area was at- 
tended by 50 agents from North Dakota 
and western Minnesota. Guest speak- 
ers were Fred A. Wickett, vice-presi- 
dent, and Rolla E. Peters, inspector of 
agencies, Minneapolis. James C. Hays, 
Fargo manager, talked on sales tech- 
nique. Twenty agents who had filled 
their spring allotment, and their wives, 
were entertained as ‘special guests at 
a banquet and Mr. Wickett presented 
the wives with a pen and pencil set. 








G. FE. Rogers, Jr., Prudential, and 
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5% paid on funds held in 
trust— a continuous record 
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Perfect for Remembrance Advertising! 
Leather Policy Wallets 


Black grained leather policy wal- 
lets with 7 ey inside. $1 
ea. or 75c ea. in 

a ha" Teather in itned, 


Cash with order unless ae con- 
cern. (Cowhide Sales Pac, 1-inch 
rings, inside zipper pocket, $3.50.) 


1919 CALHOUN ST. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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Ratio 
y Net Surplus Surp. Total ; Total 
Location Year Admitted Capital and Net & Cap. Total Premium Total Total Paid Disburse- 
Date O: ized Assets Similar Reserves to Net Liabilities Income Income Policyhoiders ments 
(Par or Non-Par) Funds Reserves 
Ohio National 09) | 1939 4°,304,296 828,580 1,854,193 41,633,563 6. 44°; 46,475,716 5,840,181 $,101,142 3,801,626 6,937,372 
Cincinnati, Ohio (P. uN is } 1938 45,933,004 828,580 1,846,598 39,723,532 | 6.73% 44,204,424 5,707, (a) 8,611,929 3,506,429 6,273,568 
Pacific Mutual* (19 1939 240, 538,975 1,000,000 | (a) 8,625,780 176,851,030 5.44% 234,266,019 20,009,€62 32,850,976 16,598,284 24,753,785 
Los Angeles, Cal. (P. & N o )} 1933 781,742 1,090,020 8,328,824 170,716,033 5.46% 227,706, 156 20,212,861 32,927,365 18,176,676 26,818,624 
Pan-Amer. Life (e) (1911) 1939 “39,408,096 1,000,900 1,209,091 33,687,385 6.56% 37,288,572 5,809,668 8,342,978 3,140,628 5,531,622 
New Orleans, La. (Non-Par.) 1938 36,559,997 1,900,000 1,052,458 31,454,328 6.53% 34,553,461 5,559,586 7,981,477 3,174,902 5,526,944 
Penn Mutual Life (1847) | 1939 736,261,835 Mutual 30,944,720 566,656,973 5.46% 705,317,115 71,716,522 120,637,217 54,288,566 84,179,470 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Par.) 1938 702,629,809 Mutual 30,793,055 541,041,063 5.69% 671,836,753 69,933,157 118,723,272 54,870,748 84,922,113 
Phoenix Mutual (1851) | 1939 253,257,833 Mutua! 8,078,962 199,778,200 4.04% 245,512,871 27,433,804 43,721,014 16,910,113 28,113,759 
Hartford, Conn. (Par.) 1938 237,487,161 Mutual 7,412,543 188, 193,662 3.94% 230,149,618 26,664,894 41,379,625 16,321,051 28,210,303 
Provident Mutual (1865) 1939 363,713,420 Mutual 19,874,280 282,627,495 6.79% 343,839,140 33,847,114 58,066,679 27,705,795 40,987,228 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Par.) 1938 346,418,516 Mutual 19,420,681 281,418,654 6.90% 326,997,835 34,056,078 56,091,997 26,916,131 40,888,398 
Prudentialt 1939 4,021,745,647 © 2,009,000 207,392,460 3,401,792,792 6. 16% 3,941,154,807 || (c) 646,492,405 | (a) 865,712,546 | (c) 439,973,815 | (a) 654,879,136 
Newark. N. J. (Par.) 1938 3,300,786,614 | < 2,090,000 195,263,642 | 3,325,221,105 | 5.93% 3,720,723,982 || (c) 648,769,653 | (a) 854,683,464 | (c) 436,693,629 | (a) 667,237,452 
Reliance Life (e) (1903) | 1939 124,078,321 1,080,000 4,171,696 101,279,902 5.11% 119,439,714 || (a) 16,705,733 | (a} 24,175,923 10.028,748 | (a) 16,422,298 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (P. & N. P.) 1938 116,129,502 1,000,000 4,359,811 95,062,569 | 5.64% 111,492,400 |} (a) 15,855,407 | fa) 22,095,442 9,030,690 | (a) 14,816,998 
Southland (1908) | 1939 30,986,494 509,000 801,167 27,981,458 4.65% 29,985,327 4,823,843 7,091,959 3,025,200 5,311,091 
Dallas, Texas (Non-Par) 1933 29,430,897 500,000 581,788 26,749,070 4.04%, 28,549,109 4,417,072 | (s) 10,718,732 2,251,179 4,469,579 
Southwestern Life (1903) | 1939 69,706,750 4,000,000 3,840,000 54,351,017 |, 14.42% 61,866,750 10,368, 14,482,002 4,233,676 8,543,317 
Dallas, Tex. (Non-Par.) 1938 63,490,288 4,000,000 3,610,575 49,024,665 | 15.52% 55,879.713 9,850,248 13,759,446 3,885,145 7,862,004 
State Life (1894) | 1939 53,564,808 Mutual 743,095 340, 1.57% 52,821,803 6,521,711 8,660,577 4,962,937 7,643,242 
Indianapolis, Ind. (Par.) 1933 52,912,825 Mutual 1,045,338 46,380,294 2.25% 51,956,535 5,668,274 8,735,023 4,624,424 7,328,418 
State Mutual 1939 191,209,380 Mutual 8,625,381 148,817,639 | 5.80% 182,582,999 18,714,964 31,264,617 14,203,281 24,505,314 
Worcester, Mass. (Par.) 1933 182,383,966 Mutual 8,335,668 143,010,918 | 5.83% 174,048,198 18,560,765 31,654,868 15,226,499 24,335,871 
Sun Life 1865) | 1939 912,021,015 2,000,000 26,759,371 751,052,444 3.83° 894,558,054 113,988,763 170,494,716 89,927,722 132,543,092 
Montreal, Can. (P. & N. P.) 1938 873,271,554 2,000,000 26,754,147 720,731,695 3.99°% 855,770,754 113,891,609 169,53€,986 83,400,005 125,063,855 
Travolors* (i 863) 1939 1,039, 202,644 20,000,000 57,213,542 762,227,189 | 10.13°% 978,083,558 112,852,563 165,797,106 76,101,135 111,300,374 
Hartford, Conn. (Non-Par.) 1938 975,527,444 20,000,000 44,435,738 718,488,475 8.97% 927,170,983 112,104,510 160,675,599 73,369,071 106,075,946 
Union Central aj 1939 396,772,538 2,500,000 10,227,997 315,321,008 4.04% 325,474,383 38,328,536 71,749,776 30,666,832 48,365,637 
Cincinnati, Ohio (Par.) 1933 374,398, 134 2,500,900 10,123,460 299,157,597 | 4.22% 363,709,620 39,522,230 66,733,854 30,311,383 49,870,611 
United Benefit® (1 1939 14,827,301 300,000 637,799 12,531,378 7.48%, 14,127,301 3,790,563 | (a) 4,822,730 1,156,146 | (a) 3,139,437 
Omaha. Neb. (Non-Par.) 1938 12,954,469 300,000 549,481 10,898,997 7.79% 12,354,459 3,242,172 | (a) 4,213,787 1,026,482 | (a) 2,671,607 
Volunteer State (1903) 1939 25,093,798 625,009 664,179 21,833,105 5.90% 24,054,529 2,652,666 4,185,714 2,134,181 3,420,235 
Chattanooga, Tenn.(Non-Par.) | 1933 24,308,808 500,000 710,391 21,213,453 | 5.71% 23,598,417 2,641,538 4,113,991 1,979,040 3,159,231 
Washington National (ce)(1923) | 1939 44,716,523 1,250,000 2,013,833 35,525,025 | 9.19% 41,452,691 || (c) 5,354,395 | (a) 14,880,687 4,310,622 | (a) 14,685,670 
Evanston, Ill. (Non-Par) 1933 43,114,358 1,250,000 2,701.490 35,164,259 | 11.24% 40,536,977 |] (c) 5,199,065 | (a) 15,624,884 3,529,029 | (a) 13,296,860 
West-Coast Life 1906) | 1939 26,026,415 375,000 529,915 22,277,387 | 4.06% 25,408,000 3,931,549 5,887,743 2,638;735 4,600,873 
San Francisco, Cal.(P.& N P.) | 1938 24,899,351 375,000 598,643 21,308,734 4.57% 24,299,351 4,313,857 203,721 2,727,338 5,330,496 
Western & Southern (c) (1888) 39 895,054 20,000,000 8,383,923 146,060,762 | 19.43% 154,511,131 || (c) 28,972,504 4 16,468,752 34,266,434 
Ciacinnati, Ohio (Non-Par.) 933 re A,599,032 15,099,000 11,707,683 139,078,662 | 19.20% 147,791,349 || (c) 27,855,796 26,153,468 16,381,958 28,528,982 









































(j) Includes funds of reinsured companies. 
(k) Includes income on funds of reinsured companies: 1938, $4,339,120 for which $3,443,213 is shown in 
disbursements; 1939, $4,528,652 income, $4,177,684 disbursements. 

(m) Includes Survivorship Fund. 1938, $2,112,878: 1939, $130,359. 

(n) Excludes Illinois Life Fund. 

(s) Includes ledger assets received through reinsurance. 

(t) 46.6% held by Trustees for mutualization. 
PRINTED IN U.S. A 


NET COST COMPARISONS—Continued from Page 2 


Present Scale effective date shown under company name. Actual History based on: 10 years, 1930; 20 years, 1920. 


(*) Assets, Liabilities, and Surplus include A. & H. Dept. 
dy I neludes industrial and group departments. 
$1,970,762 par _ a the capital stock has been purchased and held in trust for policyholders. 
(a) Includes A. & H. D. 
(c) Inciudes industrial Dinchinnt: 
(e) Includes A. & H. Dept 


(f) Includes $199,500 capital acquired for policyholders under mutualization plan. COPYRIGHT 1940. THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER CO. 

















Total Net Annual Net Total Net Annual Net 
(Montnt Dividend Scale Annual 10 years’ 10 years’ vm a 10th year Cost if Cost if 20th year Cost if Cost if 
is Effective) Premium | Premiums | Dividends for 10 years Value Surrendered | Surrendered Cash Value Surrendered | Surrendered 

at end of tenth year at end of 20th year 
i io: Present Scale +°96.71 207.10 Non-Par 207.10 120.00. 87.10 **8.71 **310.00 104.20 **5.21 
ae Actual History | *20.55 | 205.50 | Non-Par 205.50 123.00 82.50 "8.25 302.00 109.00 5.45 
Pacific Mutual Present Scale 26.36 263.60 49.63 213.97 131.00 82.97 8.30 328.00 80. 4.02 
(May 1, 1940) Actual Historv 26.30 263.00 43.24 219.76 125.00 94.76 9.48 303. 134.99 6.75 
Pan-Amer. Life Present Scale $19.91 199.10 Non-Par 199.10 128.00 71.10 7.11 $311.00 87.20 $4.36 
Actual History | (3) 21.46 214.60 Non-Par 214.60 128.42 86.18 (3) 8.62 302.00 151.60 7.58 

Penn Mut. Life Present Scale 26.3: 263.50 53.69 209.81 146.01 63.80 6.38 327.58 78.45 3.92 
(July 1, 1940) Actual History 26.35 263.50 60.90 202.60 146.01 56.59 5.66 327.58 57.54 2.88 
Phoenix Mutual Present Scale 24.58 245.80 34.82 210.98 130.00 80.98 8.10 319.00 93.22 4.66 
(Before July 1, 1940) Actual History 23.10 231.00 26.82 . 204.18 135.76 68.42 6.84 E 331.45 78.94 E3.95 
Provident Mutual Present Scale 25.88 - 258.80 55.77 203. 146.00 57.03 5.70 327.00 61.50 3.08 
(Jau. 1, 1940) Actual History 22.89 228.90 39.14 189.76 135.00 54.76 5.48 310.00 61.08 ' 3.05 
Prudential, N. J Present Scale |F(3)20.89 | (6) 228.03 38.30 (6) 189.73 134.00 (6) 55.73 F(6) 5.57 326.00 (6) 48.47 F(6) 2.42 
(Jan. 1, 1940) Actual History | F(3)19. ~ (6) 207.62 28.43 (6) 179.19 128.00 (6) 51.19 F(6) 5.12 311.00 (6) 51.83 (6) 2.59 
Reliance Life Present Scale 26.55 265.50 41.58 223.9: 113.00 110.92 11.09 302.00 133. 6.68 
(Jan. 1, 1940) Actual History 26.55 265.50 48.24 217.26 125.00 92.26 9.23 302.00 123.68 6.18 
hiand Life Present Scale 20. 205.50 Non-Par 205.50 118.00 87.50 8.75 302.00 109.00 5.45 
en Actual History E 20.66 206.60 Non-Par 206.60 121.00 85.60 E 8.56 303.00 151.00 7.55 
Southwestern Life Present Scale 21.17 211.70 Non-Par 211.70 125.00 86.70 8.67 302.00 121.40 6.07 
Actual History 20.55 205.50 Non-Par 205.50 125.00 80.50 8.05 FE 306.00 E 128.00 E 6.40 

State Life, Ind. Present Scale 24.50 245.00 22.85 222.15 128.58 93.57 9.36 310.75 130.74 6.54 
(Jan. 1, 1940) Actual History 24.50 245.00 27.89 217.11 128.58 88.53 8.85 327.5 115.46 5.77 
State Mutual, Mass. Present Scale 26.35 263.50 49.35 214.15 146.01 68.14 6.81 327. 91.52 4.58 
(Jan. 1, 1940) Actual History 26.35 263.50 54.68 208.82 146.01 62.81 6.28 327.58 71.01 3.55 
Sun Life, Can. Present Scale 27.90 279.00 49.79 229.21 153.00 76. 21 7.62 330.00 107.43 5.37 
(April 1, 1940) Actual History 27.90 279.00 55.64 223.36 145.00 78.36 7.84 330. 76.30 3.82 
Travelers Present Scale 21.42 214.20 Non-Par 214.20 111.26 102.94 10.29 310.75 117.65 5.88 
Actual History 19.71 197.10 Non-Par 197.10 128.97 68.13 6.81 310.75 91.45 4.57 

Union Central Present Scale 26.30 283.00 41. 221.71 146.00 75.71 y | ee SPOOL Pie Ae Ppp Sa Pee 

(Jan. 1, 1940) Actual History 24.89 248.90 36.60 212.30 135.00 77.30 7.73 310.00 99.38 4.97 
United Benefit Present Scale 20.86 208.60 Non-Par 208.60 116.00 92.60 9.26 302.00 115.20 5.76 
Actual History 21.08 210.80 Non-Par (| Gall ECR AR SAP ne ee eee! Nee ee age Incorpor jated as Stock Clo. in 1926 

Volunteer State Present Scale $19.97 199.70 Non-Par 199.70 7119.00 80.70 8.07 $310.00 -, 89.40 4.47 
Aetual History | E 20.66 206.60 Non-Par 206.60 126.00 80.60 E 8.06 302.00 « 136.00 6.80 

Washington National Present Scale *20.78 207.80 N r 207.80 117.00 90.80 9.08 302.00 113.60 5.68 

Actual History E 22.15 221.50 Non-Par 221.50 119.00 102.50 2 PSN PCS Nn Sage eae 

West Coast Present e| E 26.86 268.60 39.47 229.13 116.00 113.13 E 11.31 E 306.00 140.12 £7.01 

w (Before June 1, 1940) Actual ey il aS ao — - at ae ag! a oe a a3 
lestern & Southern Present C) 5 3 on-Par L } A a a L \ 

Actual History $20.11 201.10 Non-Par 201.10 129.00 72.10 $7.21 311.00 127.00 6.35 






































»*,°*, t, tt, tt Preferred Risk Contracts: Minimum Limits: t$2,000; *$2,500; **$3,000; t$5,000; t$$10,000; tt$25,000 
E Endowment Age 85. F Modified Life 3. Minimum Policy $5,000. 
(1) Includes 25¢ old disability premium. (2) Endowment Age 90. (3) Includes Waiver of Premium Disability. (4) Includes Settlement Dividend. (5) Life Paid-up Age 85. (6) Waiver of Premium deducted. 
COPYRIGHT 1940. THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER CO. 
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Ron Stever, district manager at Pasadena, Cal., is here receiving the award 
of the Old Guard of Equitable Society in Atlantic City that goes annually to the 
agent chosen for outstanding accomplishments and constructive attitude. The 
presentation is being made by M. C. Nelson, Des Moines manager and president 
of the Old Guard (left). 


At American Management Association’s insurance meeting in Atlantic City: Top 
(left to right) W. J. Graham, vice-president Equitable Society and former A.M.A. 
president, who addressed the dinner meeting, and Alvin Dodd, president A.M.A. 

Bottom—John J. Corson, director bureau of old age and survivors insurance, Social 
Security Board; and R. H. Blanchard, professor of insurance, Columbia University 
and retiring vice-president of the A.M.A., insurance division. 


George E. Lackey, Detroit, general agent Massachusetts Mutual Life, and Mrs. 
Lackey receiving letters, telegrams and flowers in Mr. Lackey’s office on his 
25th anniversary with the company. 














Gardner Cowles, Jr., of Des Moines, 

outstanding young publisher. was re- 

Holgar J. Johnson. president of the In- derwriters. The presentation was made eral agent in Pittsburgh: Holgar Johnson: cently named a director of the Bankers 

stitute of Life Insurance, is here inspect- at a banquet of his old agency of Penn Miss Mildred M. Kennedy, secretary, who Life of Iowa. Mr. Cowles is president of 

ing a huge scrapbook of clippings and Mutual in Pittsburgh. Shown from left compiled the scrapbook. and E. Paul “Look” magazine; vice-president of the 

mementos from his period as president to right are: Eric G. Johnson, brother Huttinger, agency secretary at the head Des Moines “Register & Tribune” and 
of the National Association of Life Un- of Holgar, and present Penn Mutual gen- office. of the Minneapolis “Star Journal.” 
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